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NEWS OF 


HE letter which, it is now confirmed, was sent more than a 

month ago by President Truman to the British Government 
requesting that the doors of Palestine should be opened to “ such 
displaced persons [among the Jews] as wish to go there,” shows little 
appreciation of the real problem. It ignores the fact that under 
the Balfour Declaration Britain accepted a responsibility to the Arabs 
as well as to the Jews ; that as the Mandatory Power for Palestine 
she has no right to ride rough-shod over the wishes of the Arab 
inhabitants, who still form a large majority in the country ; and that in 
any case so small a country as Palestine has not room to accom- 
modate more than a fraction of the Jews who would like to migrate 
there. It is a singular thing that the United States, ignoring the 
feeling of the Arab world, should ask Great Britain to force it to 
accept a flood of unwanted immigrants without regard to the fact 
that this would set the whole Middle East in a ferment, and might 
even precipitate a Holy War. There is as much sympathy in Britain 
as anywhere for the Jews, who are still living miserably in German 
camps, and their plight assuredly calls for remedial action. But there 
is no more reason why they should be sent to add to the confusion 
in Palestine than why they should be sent to the United States. 
The problem of the homeless Jews needs some hard thinking, and 
is not to be solved by glibly repeating the word “ Palestine,” and 
expecting that all the sacrifice can be lightly imposed on the Arabs. 
Great Britain, who has to administer Palestine, and keep communica- 
tions open through the Middle East, cannot with similar levity 
impose the sacrifice and challenge a Pan-Arab war. Nor is it at all 
reasonable to assume that all the Jews who are in Germany should 
be removed from that country. It is plainly the duty of the occupying 
Powers to ensure conditions under which they may resume their 
occupations there in safety. But so far as migration is necessary, 
friends of the Jews should start again and examine the whole 
question dispassionately, with a view to discovering in what countries 
of the world there are adequate facilities for their reception. Palestine 
has already made a very handsome contribution to the problem, and 
should be asked to do no more. 


The Speed-up in Demobilisation 

Mr. Isaacs, the Minister of Labour, has redeemed his promise on 
behalf of the Government to arrange for the speeding-up of the 
whole procedure of demobilisation ; the revised plan which he has 
now revealed will go far to allay the growing discontent of service- 
men and the anxieties of industrialists about the slow release of 
labour. It provides that by the end of the year a total of about 
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1,500,000 men and women will have been demobilised, and more 
than 3,000,000 by the end of June. This will leave 2,094,100 men and 
138,700 women in the Navy, Army and Air Force. The acceleration 
is to be effected without abandoning the fundamental principle based 
on age and length of service. Men and women who are to be 
released for special reasons out of their turn will be limited to 
Io per cent. of all the releases, men who are thus freed being subject 
to control only till the date when they would have been normally de- 
mobilised, or after six months (whichever period is the longer) The 
authorities have now been able to make estimates of the numbers of 
men they will need for military purposes, and in consequence the 
only limiting factor in the rate of release is transport, which will 
have to be pressed into the service to the utmost capacity of ships 
and aeroplanes. The prospective availability of jobs does not enter 
into the question, for the Minister is convinced that there will be 
employment for all demobilised men and women, except that in 
certain localities there will be small pockets of unemployment where 
industries may be restarting civilian production. In the country as 
a whole the crying need will be for labour to get the factories into 
full swing, and it will be long before there are as many men as 
jobs waiting. The process of demobilisation will still be a long 
one, but there is now every reason to be satisfied that it will be 
pushed forward as rapidly as is humanly possible; and we have 
the Minister’s positive assurance that the scheme will be carried 
out according to schedule. 


World Trade Unionism 


The meetings of the world trade union conference at Paris have 
not been without some stormy episodes, but the sense that delegates 
were participating in an historic event in the labour movement has 
been uppermost, and success has been achieved in drafting a constitu- 
tion for a World Federation of Trade Unions. That so much 
unanimity was achieved was the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that many types of trade union at different stages of develop- 
ment were represented. British trade unionism rests on a very 
different basis from Russian, and in no two countries does the 
problem of the industrial workers present itself in exactly the same 
form ; and there were some cases in which the actual credentials 
of delegates were in question. The T.U.C. was in a position to 
bring to the conference counsels based on unique experience, and its 
representatives are in the main alive to the necessity of keeping the 
new organisation within the limits proper to the representatives 
of industrial labour. But even the T.U.C. shows a tendency to set the 
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claims of the organisation too high in some spheres, as when the 
demand was made that the world trade unions should be given 


a part at the San Francisco Conference ; all the Paris delegates, more- 
over, insisted that the new federation should take part in all the work 
of the United Nations and in the peace treaties. Such claims 
are quite inadmissible ; for the task of the peace-makers and of 
members of the Security Council, is that of Governments, not 
of sectional interests within nations. It is interesting to observe 


the growing consciousness of strength among the leaders of world 
trade unionism. Undoubtedly they have very great power behind 
them, which is capable of being used for beneficent purposes in the 
interests of workers, but its legitimate work would be prejudiced if 
ever it set itself to interfere in politics, and constitute itself a sort 
of world state within the states. 


The Condition of Germany 


In view of the records of suffering which reach. us from all the 
liberated countries of Europe, the British public has not a great deal 
of sympathy to spare for the misfortunes of the Germans ; but, as 
Field-Marshal Montgomery said last Tuesday, we cannot allow thou- 
sands of Germans to die of hunger in the coming winter and see 
famine and disease spread through Europe. There is no truth what- 
ever in the idea that the Germans are still living on the fat of the 
land. On the contrary, the food shortage is such that we shall be 
compelled to send food into Germany to keep the population alive, 
and economic collapse is certain if we cannot increase her coal pro- 
duction. Sir Bernard drew a dark picture of the increase of epi- 
demics and the danger of starvation, more especially in Berlin, where 
the British have a share in the responsibility. On the other hand, 
he gave a somewhat more cheerful account of the work done in the 
British zone in making a start with education, in reopening the 
German courts, in removing the ban on political parties—and, 
generally, in the uphill fight against the stupor and apathy from 
which the German people are suffering. He claimed that “de- 
Nazification ” has gone far in the British zone. Behind the Field- 
Marshal’s words we can perhaps detect some anxiety lest, under the 
differing methods of the four controlling Powers, four different kinds 
of Germany may emerge. That consideration evidently weighs with 
him when he insists on the necessity of governing Germany as one 
economic whole. 


Sir Stafford Cripps and Cotton 


Sir Stafford Cripps has achieved a striking and rather unexpected 
success in Lancashire. His plan for appointing a “ working-party ” 
of employers, workers and independent members to advise the 
Government on reforms in the industry aroused general initial opposi- 
tion, overriding as it appeared to do the long-established Cotton 
Board, which exists for substantially the same purpose. However, 
further elucidation of the scheme seems to have removed the gravest 
apprehensions. Sir Stafford hastened to give assurances that the ex- 
cellent work of the Cotton Board was not to be interfered with, and 
that the industry was not in any way to be singled out for special ex- 
perimental treatment ; and confidence has been increased by the state- 
ment that Sir George Schuster has consented to be the chairman of 
the Working Party. The Post-war Reconstruction Committee of the 
Cotton Board has now recommended collaboration in the proposed 
procedure, and the storm seems to have passed. Sir Stafford’s rather 
troubled experience will not have been in vain if it will have con- 
vinced him that the only way to “co-operate” with private industry 
is to encourage a mood of co-operation among its representatives. His 
approach to the cotton question is only a beginning. He is contem- 
plating similar schemes for many other great industries. 


Liberation Problems in Java 


In many parts of the Far East lately dominated by the Japanese 
“ surrender ” has been announced before liberation is by any means 
complete. Indo-China and Java are cases in point. In neither of these 
countries have the inhabitants witnessed the defeat of their oppres- 
sors, who indeed still remain among them with arms in their hands 
and some responsibility for keeping order, while the liberating forces 
have been arriving only in small numbers. The Japanese are strongly 
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suspected of having encouraged the Annamites who were giving 
trouble in Indo-China, and their continued presence in Java makes 
the Indonesians wonder what sort of authority it is which the Allies 
exercise. Dr. Soekarno, who claims to be leader of the nationalist 
movement in Java, has a shady record of collaboration with the 
Japanese. He has made the most of the failure of the Netherlands 
Government to protect the Javanese in the past from occupation, and 
has endeavoured to exploit the extremer forms of nationalist feeling, 
The British commander in Batavia has stated that the only purpose in 
sending British troops to Java is to rescue prisoners and internees 
and disarm the Japanese, and that they will not become involved in 
internal politics. The Dutch are obviously at a great disadvantage in 
not having been able to enter Java, as we entered Burma, as evident 
conquerors. Though the future of the Netherlands East Indies con- 
stitutes a Dutch problem, not ours, it is, none the less, our duty to our 
Ally to give her full co-operation and put her as far as possible in a 
position for finding an effective solution of her problem. 


Education Prospects 

In inheriting Mr. Butler’s Education Act Miss Ellen Wilkinson 
inherits also the formidable difficulties of carrying it out, the greatest 
of which are shortage of teachers and insufficiency of buildings. Mr, 
Butler had already adopted the latest date permitted under the Act, 
April 1st, 1947, for raising the school-leaving age to fifteen, and Miss 
Wilkinson intends to adhere to that, though the fact is not disguised 
that even in September, 1948, when the full effect of raising the age 
will be felt, the supply of teachers and accommodation will be far 
below what will be really needed. The 20,000 teachers returning from 
the Forces will only be enough to replace abnormal wastage ; and 
13,000 new teachers will be required to cope with the additional 
children, without making any allowance for diminishing the size of 
classes. The crux of the situation is the emergency training scheme. 
which, with forty colleges to be opened between now and the end 
of next year, is expected to provide the minimum of 13,000 teachers 
required. The operation of the scheme will be watched with anxiety, 
for it is going to be a difficult undertaking to get the colleges properly 
staffed and equipped, and to turn out teachers adequately prepared 
for their work. So far as accommodation is concerned, there is no 
hope of getting many permanent new buildings ready in the next two 
years, and it will be necessary for some time to make shift with pre- 
fabricated huts. The new reforms have to be carried out under any- 
thing but ideal conditions, but it was essential to go ahead as soon 
as possible in giving education to the older children ; and at least 
the physical difficulties should present no obstacle to the careful 
examination of the “content ” of education, whose improvement Miss 
Wilkinson sets up as one of her guiding aims. 


Local Government Changes 

Many vital measures of social reconstruction in the near future 
will depend on the efficiency with which local authorities can play 
their part in administration, and these cannot be postponed till the 
whole system of local government has been made the subject of 
drastic inquiry and reform. Recognising, however, that changes must 
be made, and quickly, the Government has proposed to set up a 
Boundary Commission with executive powers to change the status 
and boundaries of certain types of local authority. A valuable guide 
to the principles that should be applied by the Commission has been 
prepared by three ex-Lord Mayors—Lord Astor, Sir E. D. Simon 
and Mr. A. W. S. Burgess—in a pamphlet entitled Local Govern- 
ment Areas. It is rightly urged that the new body should use its 
powers in a bold and constructive manner, so that local authorities can 
fulfil their proper function under town and country planning. It has 
considerable powers—to amalgamate, extinguish and expand major 
authorities—and it is suggested that they should be encouraged to 
ask for additional powers if necessary. It is urged that there ought 
to be fewer, larger and better-balanced major authorities, more equal 
in financial resources, forming more satisfactory planning units, and 
corresponding more closely with the loyalties of the communities they 
embrace. What the authors desire is a good deal more than perfunc- 
tory geographical adjustment. They are asking for a considerable 
measure of real reform carried out in accordance with defined 
principles. 
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AFTER FAILURE 


HE one fatal mistake in regard to the failure of the Conference 
T of Foreign Ministers would be to attempt to palliate it. The 
first half of the injunction “ Nothing extenuate and nought set 
down in malice ” is no less essential than the second. In the present 
case it is imperative to observe both halves. To see things as they 
are is the imdispensable preliminary to changing them into what 
they should be. The Conference has failed calamitously, and at a 
moment when failure cannot but have disastrous consequences for 
the whole of Europe. The suggestion, put forward during last week- 
end by so many papers as to suggest that it must have had a com- 
mon origin, that after all much had been gained since the different 
parties had at least made their respective views clear, is merely 
puerile. On that showing agreement might be considered a negli- 
gible matter so long as the causes of disagreement were revealed. 
Actually it is the causes of the disagreement which create such pro- 
found concern. The sittings of the conference have, of course, 
been secret; no record of the proceedings has reached or will 
reach the public; but enough is known to make it clear that the 
assembly of five consisted of four members who could always 
agree with each other, and one who could rarely agree with any of 
the rest. M. Molotov himself, indeed, went far towards confirm- 
ing that when, at his Press conference on Wednesday after the con- 
ference had ended, he affirmed that Britain and the United States, 
with whom France and China may be assumed to have been in 
agreement, had taken one view of the terms of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment constituting the Conference of Foreign Ministers, while he 
had taken another. It may be admitted that on a strictly legalistic 
interpretation of the relevant Potsdam clauses there is something to 
be said for the position M. Molotov adopted, but by agreeing, 
as he plainly did at the outset, that the Five should discuss all 
questions but that only such of the Five as were at war with a 
particular enemy country should take the final decisions regarding 
the treaty with that country, he plainly precluded himself fron 
saying a fortnight later that only States that were to sign a treaty 
should take part in the discussions on it. This, it might be <on- 
sidered. was an absurdly secondary point for the conference to 
split on. It was, but it came as the climax to a series of disagree- 

ents between Russia and the other members on almost every 
question: discussed. In such circumstances the only possible course 
was to end the business. It might, perhaps, have been ended 
sooner. 

And now the question is, What next? That is not to be answered 
lightly. One suggestion is that the conference failed because not 
nearly enough exploratory work had been done in advance. If 
so it is necessary to ask whose fault that was ; it was rather late to 
make the discovery just as the Conference was on the point of 
breaking down. But in fact no such explanation will stand 
The first major disagreement, as to the nature of the govern- 
ments now functioning in Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary, 
had nothing to do with insufficient preparations. Nor had 
the disagreement about the administration of European 
waterways. Nor had most of the other dissensions which 
have so lamentably to be recorded. The inescapable fact is that 
the conference broke down because Britain and the United States, 
supported generally by France and China. took one view of the 
task of making peace and Russia took another. It is important that 
Russia’s general policy should be understood as clearly as it can 
be. In an interview with Senator Pepper, reported in the Daily 
Telegraph on Tuesday, Marshal Stalin closed with the appeal 
“Just judge the Soviet Union objectively. Know us and judge 
us as we are.” The difficulty about that, of course, is that Russia 
will not allow the world to know her. Her secretiveness, and her 
suspicions of her Allies, have in no respect diminished since the 


war in Europe ended. She can only be judged on the evidence 
of her acts. The conclusion to which that points is that Russia 
is bent on extending her influence over large tracts of Europe 
far to the west of her western frontiers. No government in Poland, 
in Czechoslovakia, in Hungaiy, in Rumania, in Buigaria,—and to 
these must probably be added Yugoslavia and Austria—will be 
tolerated unless it is congenial to Russia ; the question whether 
it is congenial to a majority of its own citizens dees not arise. At 
the same time Russian influence is steadily -penetrating various 
countries in the Middle East, Persia most prominent among them. 
To say that is not to criticise Russia; it is to state the position 
as objectively as possible, on the lines desired by Marshal Stalin’s 
injunction. If the statement elicited an authoritative denial, and 
the assertion that neighbouring countries are free to choose what- 
ever governments they like, free from any pressure by Russia, 
the whole outlook would be considerably brighter. 

That Britain and the United States and others of the United 
Nations should endorse Russia’s conception of the future of Eastern 
Europe is out of the question, though in certain circumstances 
they may have no choice but to acquiesce in it. But profoundly 
depressing as the outcome of the present conference has been, 
it is much too soon to abandon hope of better things. The prospect 
of an isolated Russia is not to be lightly contemplated, even though, 
like pre-war Germany, she isolates herself and then complains of 
her isolation. It may be, of course, that the air will be cleared 
by some sudden change at Moscow when M. Molotov has got 
home and conferred with Marshal Stalin. But it would be foolish 
to build overmuch on that. It is more profitable to consider 
whether some better method of making peace cannot be found 
than the method pursued in the conference that has broken down. 
The secrecy with which the talks of the Foreign Ministers have 
been enshrouded might have seemed necessary at first, but in 
fact it could only be justified by success ; and instead of succeed- 
ing it has failed disastrously. What is the alternative? Plainly a 
larger conference, with far more publicity. Lord Vansittart has 
put the case for that in an article on a later page sufficiently 
forcibly to make it unnecessary to press the point unduly here, 
and it is satisfactory that Mr. Byrnes, the United States Secretary 
of State, has proposed, both inside the conference and afterwards, 
that the nations which fought the war and won it should unite— 
not merely three or five of them—for the making of the peace. 
To work out the mechanism of that should not be difficult. The 
precise degree of publicity obtainable would be matter for argu- 
ment, but the common men and women of every land who have 
fought in the war or suffered under it are entitled to know what 
is being decided in their name. The one instrument which has 
not yet been invoked in this grave matter is public opinion. To 
convene a conference of all the United Nations that were actually 
belligerent would create a governmental public opinion on the 
spot, even though many of the discussions might be conducted, 
as at Paris in 1919, by a smaller group. And far fuller informa- 
tion about such discussions must be demanded. Nations adopt in 
private untenable positions which they would never dare to 
assume in public. Full advantage should be taken of that salient 
fact. It is to be hoped that Mr. Byrnes will stand by the proposal 
he has advanced and that Mr. Bevin will give him full support. 

It is lamentable that when Europe needs above all things wise 
handling by victorious Allies united in purpose and mutual confi- 
dence nothing but division and distrust should be manifest. But 
it would be a tragic mistake to assume as permanent what may 
be only transient. Russia has appealed to the letter of the Potsdam 
agreement. Let her be reminded of other agreements of which 
she is a signatory—the Twenty-year Treaty of friendship and 
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alliance with Great Britain, the Atlantic Charter and all the lofty 
principles it enshrines, the Charter of the United Nations and 
all the pledges it embodies of co-operative effort for the welfare 
ef mankind. There is some limited encouragement to be derived 
from the fact that while the Foreign Ministers were failing in 
London preparations for bringing the United Nations organisa- 
tions into full existence were going steadily forward, and that in 
Paris the new World Trade Union Federation has come success- 
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fully to birth. All nations have need of one another, Russia no 
less than the rest. She is, in fact, actually asking today for a 
large loan from the United States. Her Government, never called 
on to compromise in internal affairs, must realise that in dis- 
cussions between States give is essential as well as take. The rest 
of the world will not credit Russia with complete intractability 
except under irresistible compulsion. If it had to, fundamental 
adjustments of world relationships would be necessary. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


MPATIENCE over the Belsen trials seems to be growing, and ought 
] to be. It is perfectly right, and in true accord with the best tradi- 
tions of British justice, that the accused should be adequately defended 
and anything that can be said for them said. But there are limits. 
It would almost appear as if the relevant authorities were determined 
to get Kramer and his Kramerish colleagues acquitted at any price. 
The defence is being strengthened. Some high authority on inter- 
national law is secured to adduce what can only be technical argu- 
ments—for the single relevant question is whether the prisoners com- 
mitted the crimes they ar: charged with, or whether they didn’t. As 
to that, the evidence is on record: I express no judgement on it; 
that is the court’s business ; but everyone who reads the papers can 
form his own. The handling of the war prisoners as a whole provokes 
little enthusiasm. It was understood at one time—and there was good 
reason for understanding it—that the justice to be meted out to the 
chief political criminals, Hitler, Himmler, Goering, Ribbentrop and 
the like, would be short and summary, nothing more than reliable 
evidence and identification being required. Himmler, and presumably 
Hitler, are out of reach, but the other two will apparently be brought 
to formal and protracted trial in due course, and be able, it must be 
supposed, to enlist in their defence the élite of the British Bar. I hope 
not ; but if Kramer can, why not Goering? This is a case in which 
the Russians have some excuse for failing to understand us. 

* * * . 


No discovery more tremendous in its potential reactions could be 
imagined than the account of the death of Christ said to be 
contained in contemporary manuscripts found in the course of excava- 
tions in Jerusalem. An cfficial statement is apparently to be issued 
on the subject, and till that is done, after an examination by 
competent archaeologists, it will be wise to withhold judgement 
altogether. One vital question might arise. Suppose this proved 
to be an authentic account of the Crucifixion, unaccompanied by any 
account of the Resurrection—which is not mentioned in the brief 
messages from Jerusalem so far available. Some readers of this 
column will remember the rather sensational, but at the same time 
not unimpressive, novel When It Was Dark, by Guy Thorne, describ- 
ing the effect on the Christian world of a discovery showing that the 
Biblical accounts of the resurrection were pious forgeries. It need 
not be supposed that the manuscripts now reported bear any analogy 
to that, but they do at least recall the plot of a book that was 
much talked of at the time—and enjoyed the benefit of a blessing 
from the then Bishop of London. There may, of course, be tittle 
in the new discovery ; but there may be very much. 

* * . * 


The retiring Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge delivered a singularly 
interesting address on relinquishing his two-years’ stewardship on 
Monday. The Master of Emmanuel is a man of original mind and 
clear-cut ideas. He talked challengingly of the creation of a graduate 
college, open to graduates of all countries who wanted to work at 
Cambridge (here surely is an opportunity for a discerning benefactor) ; 
the reform of that time-honoured, or time-worn, institution; the 
University Sermon ; and spoke wise and necessary words of warning 
regarding the twin dangers to which the older universities are ex- 
posed, of either so adapting themselves to modern trends as to let 
themselves be mechanised to the detriment of education, religion, 
learning and research, or else of finding themselves no longer univer- 
sities, but jumbles of unrelated professional and technical institutes. 
These are serious questions, particularly for Cambridge, with its 


early developments in the fields of medicine, science generally and 

engineering. There is, no doubt, an ideal combination of conserva- 

tion with adjustment, but it may be easier to miss than to hit it. 
* . * * 


I don’t know whether there is a shortage of wrist-watches in Russia, 
but there won’t be for long, judging from what I hear of the move- 
ment of those commodities eastwards from Austria. Russian soldiers 
there apparently have a passion for both, and the method of acquiring 
them does not bear too close investigation. A Russian wearing 
half-a-dozen watches on his forearm is said to be a common sight. An 
instructive bicycle story was told me as true. A Soviet warrior who 
had “secured” a machine in relatively good condition, and was 
manoeuvring it a little uncertainly, saw an ill-clad boy on a rattling 
old crock riding insouciantly with his arms folded. The Russian, 
concluding that this achievement was to be credited to the machine, 
not the rider, insisted on an exchange. The boy, acquiescing with 
alacrity, streaked off on the superior machine, while the Russian, 
prone beside a prone velocipede, watched his disappearing and 
triumphant coat-tails. 

* * * 7 


The Home Secretary’s decision to send Borstal boys to Dartmoor 
really will not do. Public opinion will compel him to change it 
Dartmoor is not merely a convict prison, it is the bye-word among 
convict prisons. I know it inside and out, for I went over it several 
times in the pre-war years. Nothing could make it anything but for- 
bidding, depressing, menacing. Any boy’s character would de- 
teriorate in such suroundings. And to announce this on the eve 
of a Dartmoor winter, when the moor is wrapped in fog for weeks 
together, makes the thing more incredible than ever. Mr. Ede 
deserves sympathy in his endeavour to find accommodation for 
Borstal boys, but he must discover something better than this. 

* 7 * * 


It is five months since the German war, and with it the bombing 
of London, ended. The British Museum was naturally closed while 
the danger existed. It remains closed still—every department of it, 
I understand. This seems unfortunate. Surely some part of the 
museum could be opened to the public. It attracts a large number 
of people in peace time; it would attract a large number today if 
only it would open or half-open its doors. In particular there are 
numbers of American ‘soldiers in London who may never be in 
London again and would iike, if they could, to get at least a glimpse 
of the inside of one of the most notable buildings in London. 
Couldn’t the Trustees make an effort? 

* . * . 


A solution to the mathematical puzzle in this column last week (six 
Parliamentary counsel + eight assistants = 13) is suggested. The 
witness who gave these figures was Sir Granville Ram, First Parlia- 
mentary Counsel ; asked what staff he had, he gave figures which 
included himself. Consequently though they added up to 14, the 
actual staff was only 13. It may be so. 

* 7 . * 


The United Nations Association—the League of Nations Union 
adjusted to new conditions—is launching itself publicly on the world 
at an Albert Hall meeting next Wednesday, when the speakers will 
include the Prime Minister, Mr. Eden and Mr. Stettinius. Tickets, 
10s. 6d., 2s., and 1s., obtainable from the U.N.A., 11, Maiden Lane, 
W.C.2. The public has a duty here. JANUS. 
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END THE BIG THREE 


By LORD VANSITTART 


HE Big Three period has outlived its welcome. The institution 

served its purpose in military matters. Its political record was 
less satisfactory. In order to preserve harmonious co-operation in 
war, most of us restrained our criticisms. That era is closed, and 
high time too. We have tried to avoid swaying the boat, and now 
it has run on the rocks ot the London Conference. What sort of 
a boat was it? A light craft with three heavy-weights. I want a 
more seaworthy vessel with a more numerous crew. We need not 
look up the log. The origin of error has always been the same. 
It is the old unscrupulous egotism or imperialism—power-politics, 
call it what you like. It always comes to the same, or worse. 
The game was on again long before the end of the war. We our- 
selves did not play it, but we have been squeezed into an ever- 
growing sequence of connivances with unsavoury appetites. The 
Baltic States were the hors d’oeuvres. Poland was the entrée. Other 
courses followed, culminating—so far—in the bombe glacée of the 
Hungarian trade agreement. And we still have some hard nuts to 
crack for dessert. The banquets of the Kremlin are not stinted. It 
has jong been plain that the Big Three were guided not by ideals 
but by shifts of expediency. There was never the least hope of 
founding a new era on the latter. 

So the Big Three have failed, as they were bound to do. No fault 
lies with our representative. Mr. Bevin has made a great start 
at the Foreign Office, but the avidities of others are hindering him 
from maintaining it. I will not here enter upon details. We must 
still try to look forward not back. The principal cause of failure 
must, however, be briefly mentioned. The Russians have con- 
sistently overplayed their hand. The ancient temptation was great 
—to take the tide at its height. They yielded to it, and here we are 
on the rocks. We shall not get off them without jettisoning the 
deadweight of an illusion—Bigness. We have a new charter, but 
we need a new chart. Nothing less can save us from making a 
futile, or even a shameful, peace. We are all set for one already, 
because the charts in use are Czarist. It is assiduously put about 
that the failure of the London Conference was due to lack of pre- 
paration. Nobody will be deceived. So alternatively it is suggested 
that the meeting was a mere prelude to a new start on the old lines. 
The combination is impossible. We are at the end of ancient 
history. No face-lifting will save it. There can be no more mincing 
words. The time for that is also past. 

ere has been an abuse of power, and it must be rectified. But 
how? By broadening the basis of Allied representation, as should 
have been done on V-E Day. This necessity has now been brought 
to the fore by the Dominions. Australia and South Africa put for- 
ward two alternatives. Either they must be admitted to fuller con- 
sultation at the Conference, or its findings must be subject to their 
consent. I support their point of view, but neither proposition will 
serve. 

The latter provision already exists. No important treaty is ratified 
without the consent of our Parliaments. After the last war the 
treaty was practically flung at our heads. We could not really 
reject its provisions without rejecting it as a whole. I for one have 
already indicated in the House of Lords that I will not again accept 
that position. Prevention is better than cure; and the Dominions 
must be enabled to forestall, rather than to challenge, bad decisions. 
The former proposition is also inadequate. Consultation is not 
enough. It is apt to take place behind the scenes. Participation in 
the open with a full say is indispensable, and here Canada is on the 
right line. Naturally, objections are raised by the partisans of 
privilege. I will deal with them summarily. 

The Dominions ask that those Allies who have shared the fight- 
ing shduld share the peace-making. The case would have been un- 
answerable even if the Big Three, or Five, had been a success. But, 
it is quavered, such participation would be cumbrous. The short 
answer is that we could not possibly be worse off than we are now. 
Let us, however, first see exactly what the proposal would involve. 
The new members would be Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 


Africa, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Greece, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia and Brazil. The Big Three will be merged 
in a new Eighteen. (India has so far put forward no claim, but it 
must certainly be granted if made, and even if it is not; for the 
fighting Contribution of India has been superb.) 

But, say the objectors, Russia and the United States would not 
agree to the addition of four English-speaking countries. Thy not? 
They did not always support us at San Francisco (as Soviet satellites 
did the Russians); I have included three of these—Poland, Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia. The United States should welcome the 
company of Brazil. And anyhow, away with all this chicanery and 
jockeying for “ position.” If we cannot rise above it, we are all lost 
indeed. I am out for salvation, not march-stealing. The United 
States must jettison any jealousies, and realise belatedly that the 
Dominions think for themselves. A greater change in the Russians’ 
attitude is overdue ; they have already been rude to Australia, as Mr. 
Bruce told them, and they have asked their Allies, the French, to wait 
outside like little boys. If, as the objectors dread, the Americans 
were to demand “compensating ” admission for more South Ameri- 
cans, or Russia for more puppet Soviets, the answer must be simply 
No. The South Americans did not fight, and fighting is the test ; 
the puppet Soviets do not think for themselves, but as Moscow orders. 
The Big Three need see in enlargement no cause whatever for 
anxiety. They will always enjoy a preponderant influence, even if 
smaller comrades in arms get a fair deal. They will all be in the 
same boat, but it will be manned, not swamped. If, however, resist- 
ance to the just Dominion demand should still prove obstinate, the 
responsibility for breaking up co-operation will be pinned in the 
appropriate quarter. The exclusive Big This or That cannot go on in 
any case; privilege becomes doubly unacceptable when it is in- 
competent. 


To obviate a tussle timidity has suggested that the Commonwealth 
should form an Imperial Council. Certainly. And then that the 
Council should brief this country as its spokesman. No. I have 
attended plenty of conferences where participants could not make 
up their minds, or had to refer for guidance. That, indeed, is a 
cumbrous procedure. Let each speak for himself. It is argued that 
in 1919 the Allies found it more convenient to set up a Big Four. 
No argument can be drawn from a bad precedent. The Treaty of 
Versailles can be defended against the German falsehood that it was 
over-severe ; it cannot be defended against the charge of failure. We 
have been trying the same system again, and the consequeaces are 
shocking. There was a fairly quick crumbling of ideals after 1919. 
Everything gains in speed nowadays, and the present collapse has 
been vertiginous. There is nothing left but apprehension among 
the honest, and megalomania among the ambitious. I am sick of 
the verbiage in which the latter seeks disguise. 


Moreover, the small were not excluded from the former peace- 
making. Belgium enjoyed representation, and two conferences—Spa 
and Brussels—were held on her soil. The Italian performance in 
the last war was weak, but none thought of excluding her on that 
account. There were conferences at San Remo and Genoa. Simi- 
larly the French share in this war was weaker still ; out what new- 
fangled nonsense to treat her as of secondary consequence! The 
handling of Germany is of primary importance not only to France, but 
to all Allied victims of the monster. They cannot be edged into 
some ante-chamber. Again, the position of the Dominions has been 
greatly developed since the last settlement, and they are entitled 
to insist that the world should recognise it. Of the rest, the Nether- 
lands and Norway were neutral in the last war ; Poland, Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia were in the course of formation after it. 

Anyway, there is no use in niggling. The Eighteen may be 
slower ; but they will be preferable to Big This or That, who now 
move mainly in a wrong direction. When one system has shown 
itself to be mistaken, it should be dropped ; when another is morally 
right, it must be accepted with its disadvantages. There are eleven 
members of the Security Council. of the United Nations, and there 
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cught to have been fifteen—ten Small to balance the Big Five. The 
Preparatory Commission now sitting numbers fourteen. By enlarg- 
ing the Big Five we shall be acting in conformity with the San 
Francisco principle. We have got to come to the wider basis any- 
how, so the sooner the better, and for one very goud reason. If the 
game of power-politics is to go on, it had better be played to a larger 
gallery and in public. If there must be sin against the light, let it 
be an arc-light. 

In October, 1945, 1 record—so much for victory and pée&ace—that 
I was asked by some friends of mine, scientists and philosophers, 
intelligibly depressed by the latest developments, whether we had 
better eat, drink and be merry for tomorrow we die by the atom. 
I replied: “It is still not too late to retrieve good faith and real 
international co-operation, instead of the dangerous sham that we 
have now got. I’m going to fight for them.” I mean that. 


THE NEED FOR CHILDREN 


HE Royal Commission on Population has, after eighteen months’ 

gestation, produced a very small mouse in the form of a 
statement which, neatly expressed as it is, attempts to do no more 
than to sum up what is already generally known, in order to explain 
the need for the co-operation of the public in obtaining more in- 
formation. The statement reminds us of the fact that the average 
family size has been reduced during the last seventy years from 
approximately five to approximately two, and of the strong prob- 
ability that shortly a decline in the population will set in which— 


if pre-war trends remain unchecked—will assume alarming propor- * 


tions as successive generations pass. It emphasises the generally 
accepted view that the immediate cause for the fall of the birth- 
rate is the widespread adoption of the planned family, due to the 
desire of most parenis for a small family and not to any physiological 
change. 

The statement fully recognises the complexity of the causes which 
have led to this small-family pattern, and rightly stresses that “what 
determined the size of families was increasingly the ideals and senti- 
ments of men and women, their sense of responsibility to themselves 
and the community, and their hopes and fears for the future.” Only 
as second in importance is it pointed out “that for a long time the 
economic and social pressures had been in favour of the very small 
family.” The Commission is continuing to examine evidence on 
how to reduce these pressures, and so encourage parenthood. But 
it is unlikely that on many points, especially on the relative weight 
to be allowed to the various motives which underlie the desire to 
keep the family small, a quantitative answer can ever be given. It 
is not difficult, however, to foresee some of the conclusions to which 
the Commission will be driven. 

It was wise to place first the psychological and moral causes which, 
since 1924, have prevented the average parents from producing a 
family big enough to stabilise the population. The scope of the 
problem is even wider, since it cannot be solved unless the public 
as a whole is aware of the critical nature of the present situation, and 
the harm likely to be inflicted on the country if a cumulative decline 
in the population takes place. Up to now the community has not 
regarded the population problem as of urgent importance. In general 
indeed the large family has been regarded as a matter for either 
pity or derision, so that the effect of public opinion on potential 
parents has not been encouraging—nor can the considerable redis- 
tribution of income between those with small or no families, and 
those with larger ones, necessary for carrying out effective policies 
to remove the obstructions to parenthood, take place .unless the 
public as a whole is sensitive to the community’s needs in these 
matters. 

What, however, do we find? First, a widespread ignorance of the 
facts, since most people are only just beginning to realise that there 
is any problem at all. One of the most useful functions of the Com- 
mission itself will obviously be to dispel this ignorance. It is only 
during the last ten or fifteen years that the situation as it is has been 
recognised even by experts, and even today, as the statement points 
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out, the interpretation of what the current figures mean is still only 
grasped by a few. The great majority, even of thinking citizens, see 
that the birth-rate is still higher than the death-rate, and that since 
the late thirties it has been growing steadily and is higher today 
than at any time during the last twenty years. They do not realise 
that the decline of the population is being masked by the existence 
both of an abnormal proportion of people of child-bearing age, and 
of large numbers of elderly people born when the birth-rate was high, 
They, therefore, cannot see that there is anything wrong. Moreover, 
the time that must elapse before any population change can take place 
means that citizens who are naturally preoccupied with more imme. 
diate problems find it difficult to be prepared to sacrifice either 
thought or money for the sake of posterity. 

Most obstinate of all, however, is the point of view, widely held 
both by potential parents and others, that whether a married couple 
has a family at all, and if so, of what size, is entirely their individual 
affair, just as it is a matter for the individual to decide whether or 
not to keep a pet dog. It would at present be considered an imper- 
tinence for any Government to demand that the nation’s needs in 
these respects be considered: the popular hatred of the pre-war 
Nazi and Fascist drives for more children for cannon-fodder has 
accentuated this attitude. When we come to consider individual 
parents, the most important single cause, as the statement recognises, 
is the attitude of the parents to life itself. Is this a confident one? 
Is the world the sort of place they wish their children born into? 
Are they fearful of unemployment, of war and of the difficulty of 
maintaining or improving their standard of living if hampered by a 
large family? 

It is undoubtedly true that in between the two wars the fear of 
unemployment entered into the soul of the people—both among 
those who shared the actual experience and those who only observed 
it. And the fear is still vivid amongst a large proportion of those to 
whom peace means the finding of a new job. The fear of war, though 
probably of little influence in causing a reduction in the birth-rate 
before the last war, may indeed assume larger proportions now. And 
the desire for “safety first” may well be increasing in a population 
such as ours, in which the average age-level is continually rising. It is 
probable, moreover, that the continuous decline in religious beliefs, 
in the proportion of people who feel at home in the world, sure of 
the importance of living and convinced about its purposes and ideals, 
are fewer than before, plays a not inconsiderable part. These fears, 
whether with regard to employment or war, are obviously felt most 
keenly among those who have a somewhat defeatist attitude to life 
itself. Such an attitude with regard to the War was looked upon with 
contempt, but in peace time it appears to be sympathised with, and 
in many quarters it is regarded as a political virtue to over-stress 
the blemishes and inadequacies of our political and economic way of 
life. 

In all economic sections of the population, standards of living 
have increased much more rapidly than have incomes. There is 
everywhere a rising standard of child care, of education, of housing, 
of recreation and holidays, as the result of which not only are children 
in many ways a greater expense and tie than ever before, but com- 
peting objects of expenditure are more and more attractive. Add 
to these various practical obstructions to parenthood, such as the 
shortage of housing, of domestic help, of nursery schools and day 
nurseries, of lying-in homes, &c., regarding all which any witness 
testifying on the subject will usually affirm that if the particular diffi- 
culty could be removed the parents concerned would be prepared 
to have large families. 

But for a considerable proportion of parents, nobody can say how 
many, there undoubtedly appears to be a low limit to the number of 
children they wish to have—however favourable their circumstances 
may be. This, pretty certainly, was always the case ; before the days 
of the planned family many unwanted children helped to swell the 
numbers. It is probable now that there are few potential parents 
who wish to have no children at.all. But are there not a large propor- 
tion, who appear to be content with, if not one, certainly with two 
children, especially if these are one of each sex? So that no amount 
of additional income, no increase in the feeling of economic or inter- 
national security, no assistance to the mother, no provision of a suffi- 
cient number of large houses, will make such people want more 
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children or consider the joys of large families worth the anxiety, 
expense and hard work they involve. 

Here is a challenge. How can education give that same sense of 
responsibility for the survival of the community which was aroused 
so successfully in war time? How can it give greater courage in 
facing the risks and anxieties inseparable from a larger family, the 
appreciation of the richer family life and the technique of rearing a 
large family well? To answer such a challenge all the resources of 
education, formal and informal, of child, adolescent and adult must 
combine. The school and college, the youth club and adult class, 
the Press, radio and film must all play their part in bringing about 
a re-assessment of values leading to a keener sense both of social 
responsibility’ and of a happier and fuller family life. Next, these 
attempts must be accompanied by the general realisation that the 
community, in its turn, is prepared to enter into partnership with 
parents to help with the up-bringing of their children to the 
highest possible standards; by such means as larger children’s 
allowances, more highly developed social services affecting the health, 
education and welfare of children, proper domestic assistance to 
mothers, and the provision of adequate houses,. These and other 
similar services must be provided, not on a niggardly basis, but on a 
scale which shows that the nation seriously intends to give as good 
a life as possible to the children which are born to it, and at the same 
time to ensure its own survival. 


COULD WE GO NAZI? 


By CONSTANCE REAVELEY 

HERE is a very urgent task before us today, which unless much 
T is going on in secret, we are neglecting. It is the task of under- 
standing the Nazis. I do not mean that we should understand them 
in order to sympathise, but that unless we understand what made 
the Germans develop the Nazi regime, we cannot be sure that similar 
causes are not operating, and will not produce similar results, in 
other peoples, even in ourselves. 

Lord Vansittart would have us accept the facile explanation of the 
Nazis that Hitler put forward: the Germans are different from other 
peoples, the German race is like that. Scientists have exploded this 
racial myth again and again, and we think it was silly of Hitler to 
believe it, but we do not realise that it is inadequate also when some- 
one else uses it and we accept it. Hitler’s theory was that racial char- 
acter is transmitted unchanged from one generation to another, and 
is preserved by inbreeding. The fact seems to be that individual 
character is the upshot of environment playing upon inheritance ; 
but that the chromosomes which carry inheritance are not transmitted 
in compact conglomerations, but piecemeal, with the Mendelian law 
or something like it multiplying variations endlessly at every breeding. 
All European peoples, except the Jews, are now so mixed that the 
variety of inherited characteristics in individuals is incalculable. 
National character is far more a product of tradition, of institutions 
and ideologies and economic pressures, than of inheritance. National 
character, in a word, springs from national experience. What kind of 
experience made the Nazis? What is contemporary experience 
making of other peoples, of ourselves? 

Refugees with whom I have raised this question, people who have 
suffered from Nazi persecution, have not attributed the Nazi regime 
to racial character, but to two causes in especial, first fear, created 
by the inflation and the depression and exploited by the Gestapo, 
and second the inability of the individual German to resist authority. 
This political weakness of the German they attribute to his past 
political experience ; German institutions have not trained the Ger- 
mans for political self-assertion. They could not make a success of 
the Weimar Republic, because their experience had unfitted them for 
the exercise of that courage and judgement that a democracy requires 
in its citizens. 

Prof. Hayek, in his Road to Serfdom, says that the English are 
following more closely than they suppose in the line of German de- 
velopment. He attributes the rise of Nazism in large measure to the 
movement towards Socialism which was well under way before the 
last war. He argues that Government controls which Socialism sets 
up for the common good and in the interests of efficiency, necessarily 
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place great powers in the hands of individuals, and that such power 
is incompatible with freedom. People become habituated to authority 
and obedience. When trouble overwhelms such a people, it is only 
too easy for a leader who understands them to play upon the emotions 
in them which clamour most painfully for gratification, and in a 
depressed and frustrated people these are the emotions of cruelty and 
aggressiveness. A public policy of cruelty and aggressiveness lifts the 
burden of responsibility from the individual and yet gives him the 
release and pleasure that he craves. Such a leader has a great follow- 
ing. 

This analysis may or may not be correct as far as it goes, but 
certainly it does not go far enough. We need a far fuller and more 
detailed knowledge. Nevertheless certain reflections are suggested. 
Can we guarantee that we shall have no overwhelming unemployment 
to create despair and anger? or that if we had distress comparable in 
severity with what the Germans suffered in the inflation and in the 
1930’s we should not welcome an efficient and ruthless Government 
that offered recovery? that we should not find satisfaction in such a 
Government’s severity and assertion of our rights against all others? 

When such thoughts as these occur to us we say, “ This is scare- 
mongering ; our national character of political independence will save 
us from tolerating anything like the Nazi regime, and anyway the 
Anglo-Saxons are too soft-hearted to condone cruelty.” But our 
English character was created by our way of life, by our responses 
to our English environment. Is that English environment an un- 
changing thing? 

At least in factory life we have established an environment which 
is often hostile to the qualities that make democracy. Modern 
machine-production appears to demand somewhat ruthless authority 
in the management and docility in the workers. To a considerable 
extent these qualities are being developed. The docile worker, the 
yes-man who gets promotion, easily goes over to the side of manage- 
ment and becomes a bully. By way of compensation the mass of 
unpromoted workers desire a strong Socialist Government, they want 
“a government which will govern,” they talk about “leadership.” 
They want power without responsibility, they do not really accept 
the minor responsibilities which train men for sensible leadership. 
They want a leader to take decisions for them. The exigencies of 
machine-production bear heavily on the lives of millions of English 
men and women. There is here an experience that tends to fit people 
for totalitarianism rather than democracy. 


It must be remembered that when the Nazi regime established 
itself, its worst cruelties were kept secret. Innocent and upright men 
and women lent themselves to that Government because it seemed 
to be going to get their country out of a mess, because they were not 
themselves asked to do anything wrong nor allowed to know what 
wrong was being done. By the time they had learnt to fear the 
Gestapo they were too terrified to oppose it. They had helped the 
Nazis to get power, and now they had put it out of their own power 
to control them. Further, we must recognise that the Anglo-Saxon 
dislike of cruelty does not prevent us from being cruel. The British 
public can tolerate Belsen horrors and Nagasaki horrors published 
on the same page of a great daily paper. Belsen victims are counted 
by hundreds, Nagasaki victims by thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands. It is true that the Belsen cruelties were inflicted by people 
who saw what they did and either were too stolid to mind or else 
actually enjoyed it ; we do not know whether they were perverts nor 
by what means the perversion was effected. It is dangerous to assume 
that because these people are our enemies none of us could ever 
become like them. The soft-heartedness that cannot bear the sight 
of cruelty probably springs more from comfort of life than from 
innate ethical principle. In any case we have made it clear, perhaps 
to everyone but ourselves, that there is no degree of cruelty from 
which we shall shrink if it seems to assist in the achievement of 
urgent national purpose. There is small protection for other people, 
and little ground for self-congratulation if we prefer the cruelties we 
cannot see. (Conscience rather than feeling will keep us decent if 
conscience is equal to the task.) 


I am not saying there is no difference between us and the Germans, 
I am saying it is vital to understand this difference and how it arose ; 
in short that we should learn all that can be learned from the tragedy 
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of Germany. The danger to mankind is too great if this kind of 
regime is allowed to arise again among any people. We are proposing 
to execute the Germans who are proved to have been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the Nazi cruelties. The rest, those who survive this 
winter under the administration of the United Nations, will soon have 
their memories of Hitler’s reign overlaid and modified (? trans- 
figured) by later experience. If we mean to learn what experience 
under the Nazis really meant, we cannot postpone this study any 
longer. The most essential part of it would seem to be investigation 
by trained psychologists, with such aids from drugs and other tech- 
niques as they judge best, of the minds and the subconscious mind, 
of large numbers of Nazis, and of those who were obedient citizens 
under the Nazis. Are we doing this? 


NEWMAN’S RUBICON 


By R. D. LLOYD 


OHN HENRY NEWMAN performed two outstanding feats that 

contributed, more than anything else, to his fame. One was 
achieved on the night of October 8th, 1845, when he threw himself 
before Father Dominic Barberi and made his confession, in order 
to be allowed to enter the Catholic Church. The next day he was 
formally received, and so, at the age of forty-four, started upon his 
Catholic career. He lived for forty-five years after his admission, 
dying at the age of eighty-nine in 1890. 

To him who brings with him the means of seeing, the sight of this 
English clergyman at the feet of the Catholic priest is truly astonish- 
ing. Who is this man bowed there in lowly and passionate submis- 
sion? It is he of whom J. A. Froude wrote: “His head was 
large, his face remarkably like that of Julius Caesar. The fore- 
head, the shape of the ears and nose were almost the same. The 
lines of the mouth were very peculiar, and I should say exactly the 
same. I have often thought of the resemblance, and believe that it 
extended to the temperament.” This is the man who in 1833, on 
his return from his Mediterranean cruise, agreed with Hurrell Froude 
that the motto for their “Lyra Apostolica” should be the words 
of Achilles when he returned to the battle: “You shall know the 
difference now that I am back again.” His sister wrote of him 
“  . . to be his friend the essential condition is that you see every- 
thing along his lines, and accept him as your leader.” Of himself 
he wrote in his Tractarian days: “If the times are troublesome, 
Oxford will want hot-headed men, and such I mean to be, and 
I am in my place.” It is that man, egocentric and impatient of 
contradiction, who lies there before Father Dominic. Surely the 
world has no knowledge of any feat of the human will more strik- 
ing than the surrender of this Caesarean man to the mind of the 
Catholic Church! 

The consequences of that initial act were accepted by Newman 
till the day of his death. He constantly obeyed the voice that 
said: “ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” Six years after 
his conversion he was invited by the Irish Catholic bishops to become 
the Rector of the new Catholic University in Dublin. His mind 
and heart leapt to meet the call. But the project had to be aban- 
doned, and he returned to his Oratory in Birmingham, a deeply dis- 
appointed man. Presently he was entrusted with full powers to 
undertake a revision of the Catholic Bible—the Douay version. Once 
more the door, already opened, was shut against him. The com- 
mission was withdrawn and the task, fascinating to his genius, was 
snatched from him. Frustration and failure dogged his steps. 
Oxford always remained the thing nearest to his heart, and an 
opportunity occurred for planning an Oratory there. He bought five 
acres of land, but Manning influenced the authorities and, to his 
chagrin, he had to sell the land again. 


The Catholic Church, an authoritarian institution, making obedi- 
ence to itself the eighth virtue, had its own problem in controlling 
this man, whose powerful intellect carried in it, unrealised by him- 
self, ideas disruptive of the Catholic position. But it was able to 
keep in victorious restraint that erstwhile bold Tractarian—bold to 
rashness—whose native force of character had refused to be moulded 
by his environment. On critical occasions it conspicuously deter- 
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mined the direction and limitation of his energies. And the fact 
was borne home to him. Referring te Bishop Ullathorne’s official 
withdrawal of permission tc continue in a certain matter, Newman 
said that the Bishop’s touch was gentle, but it was the touch of a 
lion’s paw. 

Resistance that must have sometimes chafed or, at any rate, op- 
pressed him, came also from persons and parties in the Church. 
There were Catholics who never ceased to view him with sus- 
picion and to dislike his influence. From the time he left Dublin 
till he received a Cardinal’s hat, he was the target of criticisms by 
some of the most capable and observant members of the Catholic 
Communion. Manning declared in 1866, “I see much danger of an 
English Catholicism of which Newman is the highest type. It is 
the old Anglican, patristic literary Oxford tone transplanted into the 
Church.” It was freely said of him that he did not understand 
Catholic Christianity. 

All this told upon Newman’s use of his native powers. He 
emphasised to such visitors as A. P. Stanley the peace he had found 
by his submission. Such peace, of course, comes to anyone whe 
fully accepts his limitations, whether imiposed by nature, by circum. 
stances, or by religion. But what Newman accepted were limita- 
tions of a genius whose expression was the due of his fellows 
“No man can surrender his freedom without danger to his intel- 
lect.” From 1859 to 1864 he was silent. His day seemed to be 
fading into twilight. He was now an old man of sixty-three. His 
books were finding their way to higher shelves. One of his letters 
composed in 1863 contains this self-comment: “I myself, although 
I have a fixed place to live in, and so far have a great blessing, 
am in a most strange way, cut off from other people. Out of 
sight out of mind, I suppose. I know nothing of what is going 
on, what there is to do, or who is doing it.” Dr. William Barry, his 
literary biographer and devoted admirer, has written that in 1864 
Newman “was thrown on one side, or remembered in England at 
large only as the traitor of 1841 and 1845.” 

But John Henry Newman was not done with ; he was going to 
perform another feat. What may be not improperly characterised 
as a piece of luck was coming to him in strange guise. He received, 
from a friend at Scarborough, a copy of Macmillan’s Magazine for 
January, 1864, containing an article by Charles Kingsley, in which 
the author said: “Truth for its own sake had never been a virtue 
with the Roman clergy. Father Newman informs. us that it need 
not, and on the whole, ought not to be.” Challenged for proof of this 
statement as it affected Newman, Kingsley found that he was unable 
to provide it, and he published an apology. Newman commenting 
on it with bitter irony, refused it as unsatisfactory, and then 
printed his “ Refiettions,” to which his opponent replied in a 
pamphlet containing this indictment: “I am henceforth in doubt 
and fear, as much as any honest man can be, concerning every 
word Dr. Newman may write. How can I tell that I shall not be 
the dupe of some cunning equivocation, of one of the three kinds 
laid down as permissible by the blessed Alfonso de Liguori and his 
pupils? ” 

The answer to Kingsley’s charges was the famous Apologia Pro 
Vita Sua, written in six weeks, to be read in countless years. Wuh- 
out the least breach of his loyalty to the Catholic Church, Newman 
burst the bonds that bound his creative genius, and put all that 
genius and his egoism into a book that has become an English classic. 
The glory of the Apologia is not that of triumph over Kingsley nor 
that of a vindication of Catholic claims ; it is the glory of Newman 
himself, the full expression of his finest powers, a tour de force 
exquisite and mighty. It drew all men’s attention to him as the 
attention of Oxford had been drawn in earlier days. It set him, 
long before they made him a cardinal, among the princes of the 
Catholic Church. 

That was his second feat, achieved by the same restrained passion 
that bound his imperial mind in i845. We look down, with the 
mind’s eye, upon that kneeling figure at Littlemore, and then up 
to the illustrious cardinal, and-as we do so we realise that the sub- 
mission and the elevation were the work of his own mighty spirit. 

Yes, but as we quit the theme, a vital factor in his ultimate 
triumph must be emphasised—his luck. Had Kingsley not attacked 
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him, the Apologia would never have been written, The mouse in 
the fable set the lion free. Kingsley was no mouse ; nevertheless, 
the mouse liberating a iion is not more astonishing or unexpected 
than this critic who, attempting to fix a shameful charge upon a 
man, by that very effort helped him to his deathless fame. 


HOMEWARD FLIGHT 
By JOSEPH STEELE 

HERE was a hint of English austerity before we reached the 

airport. From the Air Booking Centre in town we travelled in 
a brown lorry fitted with rough benches and a canvas tilt, so that 
the hot, dry afternoon air blew straight through it. Our vehicle 
pulled up for a moment outside the Continental Hotel, alongside one 
of the trim white buses of the Misr company—the local Egyptian 
air line; we could make our own comparisons. Almaza, the civil 
airport of Cairo, had altered a good deal since I was last there. Per- 
haps I was unreasonably surprised. But one had heard so much 
talk about post-war air travel that one hardly expected to find people 
actually doing things; yet here at Almaza they had put up quite a 
range of new buildings, and still more were going up. It was too 
early to say whether sunshades for aircraft were foreseen; when 
we got into our Dakota, which had been standing in the full after- 
noon sunshine, the temperature within suggested how useful such 
capacious sunshades would be. But if an all-metal aeroplane 
quickly heats up, it quickly cools off; we had only been airborne a 
few minutes before I forgot all about temperatures. 

We really were following an admirable sightseeing course. You 
could see the Nile visibly being turned off at the main. Stretching 
across the two branches of the river, clear in every detail, were the 
ranges of vast control-works that at this season prevent any drop of 
Nile water from flowing from the mouths of the Nile into the sea. 
Soon we could pick out something equally remarkable in its own 
way. That narrow black line ruled across the desert had been the 
road to the battlefield; unending streams of men and material had 
flowed along it. When we saw the road being made ten years before 
it never looked as though it would stand up to that kind of traffic. 
Men were pitching sand into a tar-boiler and withdrawing shovel- 
fuls of a disgusting-looking steaming black porridge which they 
spread upon the surface of the desert. A pneumati¢-tyred roller con- 
solidated the mess—and there was the road to Victory. The tale of 
years continued to unwind backwards. Now I could look down 
upon a grim square lonely building and then upon three more similar 
ones ; the four remaining Coptic monasteries of the Wadi Natrun. 
When we first visited them twenty years earlier we found the way 
with a home-made sun-compass. Ours were the first cars that some 
of the monks had seen. 

As the Dakota thrust westwards the monasteries soon faded from 
sight, and there remained nothing to look at but the beautiful patterns 
in the sand below. From above, these almost imperceptible drain- 
age channels gave the effect of fantastic trees on a Chinese vase—or 
of the shapes of great spreading flames. When a pale Mediterra- 
nean came into view far to the north it signified that we should 
soon be crossing the battlefield of El Alamein. But I already knew 
that the desert had swallowed this battle almost as completely as 
t' > Mediterranean had swallowed the battle of Matapan. Five weeks 
after the battle had been won a traveller along the main road could 
not have said positively where the battlefield was. Now from the 
air I could only see a few faint vehicle-tracks, a tiny black rect- 
angle here and there that might represent a burnt-out tank, and 
little U-shaped markings that showed where men had dug down 
to make splinter protection for their trucks. Again the desert 
became blank. Later on there was a much greater confusion of 
tracks suggesting the ebb and flow of armies across southern Cyre- 
naica ; and although one might not be able to interpret the tracks 
properly, one was strongly and gratefully conscious of the forces 
that had finally swept the desert clear and that had made it pos- 
sible for civilians to fly comfortably homewards. Benghazi looked 
very civilised but completely dead. Wrecks lay in the harbour, 
but no ships floated at the quays. Three great breaches in the 
outer mole still showed how the angry Mediterranean had ham- 
pered the 8th Army in its v.ctcricus advance more than the enemy 
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had in this region. As the machine headed across the strangely 
dun-coloured waters of the Gulf of Sirte, it seemed more and more 
to have fixed itself rigidly in its own course. Hour after hour, its 
orientation had not changed: the earth had slipped beneath it: the 
sun had swung over from the port to the starboard hand, so that 
now it began to shine into my window. Then the sea extinguished 
it without fuss or emotion. 

Land again slid out of the west, grey and formless now. A few 
lights twinkled. Away to the north-west a lighthouse flashed. The 
air suddenly grew hot and oppressive again; the steel shell of the 
cabin scorched the hand that touched it. The landing-lights revealed 
the path of the airscrew blades as a brilliant white arc. Then the 
wing beneath my window canted steeply into the sky, steadied 
again, the Dakota bumped on North Africa and came to rest. We 
walked through an enormous empty hangar to a mess-room where 
supper was waiting. That is all we remembered of Tripoli; that, 
and a screen of tall trees, and a full moon, and a wind that seemed 
hotter than Cairo’s summer breezes. Flying over the Mediterranean 
was like an all-night railway journey when you haven’t booked a 
sleeper—fitful slumber, spasmodic wrigglings to try to regain a 
comfortable position, occasional unidentifiable patterns of lights out- 
side. There was a marine lighthouse that kept signalling the Morse 
letter “B” ; would that be Bizerta? Land ghostly in the moonlight 
swam beneath us ; Sardinia? With no map and few wits, who could 
say? At crack of dawn the plane circled down to a range of 
brilliant lights, we stepped upon the soil of Europe and we sniffed 
the cool, damp air of France. After breakfast, when the daylight 
had strengthened, we could see how this airport of Marseilles had 
been battered. , 

Perhaps the early morning is not the best time for feeling exulta- 
tion or for properly appreciating miracles. Our spirits were not 
encouraged to soar, even if our bodies were borne aloft. Surely 
we should have been thinking of Marseilles as it was only a year 
before, or as it was when last I landed there six years before? But 
here were the Dakota’s staff distributing landing-cards to be filled 
up before arrival in England. The yellow quarantine form was 
headed “ Ringwood and Fordingbridge Rural District Council.” It 
seemed deliciously English, delightfully matter-of-fact; and the 
words themselves had a musical lilt. It was ridiculous to try to 
find any logical connection between the Wadi Natrun and the Trigh 
Capuzzo and the Ringwood and Fordingbridge Rural D’str'ct 
Council. Nor were the clouds going to help us to make sense of it 
all. Now, as we flew northwards, they shone in the early sunlight ; 
the cloud geography seemed to be moulded so closely upon the un- 
seen terrestrial geography below that it was easy to mistake the 
magnificent white shapes eastwards for the Alps themselves. So 
I had to imagine how closely we were passing to Avignon or Roanne 
or Nevers ; nothing could be identified through occasional gaps in 
the clouds. But I had not realised before how tortuous French 
secondary roads could be. 

When at last the cloud-layer thinned we were flying over grey 
water. A coaster was steaming stolidly down-channel. One really 
could feel exhilarated now ; surely England would be in s'ght soon? 
There it was, above the starboard wing. St. Catherine’s Point? 
Undoubtedly, for there were the curving chalk cliffs and then the 
Needles themselves. A ship was leaving a broad wake in the Solent. 
The sun came out as we crossed the coast of the mainland, and as 
the Dakota circled for the last time England did its best for a man 
who had not been there for nearly six years. A tranquil winding 
river, a water-mill, a horse-plough, shapely and brilliant and varied 
trees, masses of rhododendron—and not a sign of war. Exactly six- 
teen hours after leaving Almaza, I stamped hard on the soil of 
Hampshire. 


PRESAGE 


If, heedless of what now is known 
Of power that in an atom dwells, 
We let War’s trumpet still be blown, 
Its blasts may vie with Gabriel’s. 
And Earth, as when her course began, 
Be free from her invader—Man. 
THOMAS THORNELY. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS lecturing at Eton this week on the subject of “ The Approach 

to Foreign Affairs.” I found my gaze wandering from the alert 
faces of my audience to the portraits of their predecessors which 
adorned the walls. It was the custom in the old days for boys who 
had completed their time at Eton to present the headmaster with an 
honorarium or leaving present; in the case of those boys who had 
displayed particular grandeur or ability the headmaster would offer 
to commute the honorarium for a portrait in oils. The parents of 
the boys, being flattered by the selection of their sons for this dis- 
tinction, would commission Romney or Gainsborough, Reynolds or 
Lawrence, for a fee of £30 or so, to paint the portraits of these 
striplings arrayed in their finest clothes. There thus exists today 
in the Provost’s House at Eton a whole gallery of admurabie portraits, 
from the frames of which the generations of our ancient oligarchy 
look down upon their successors with a smirk of effortless superiority 
and a half-smile of adolescent self-consciousness. When Keate be- 
came headmaster in 1809 he decided that the portrait gallery would 
benefit by what is now known as “ the circulation of élites,” and that 
it would be interesting to introduce among the old Whig or Tory 
aristocracy a few carefully selected portraits of young men who, 
although of comparatively bourgeois origin, had proved by their 
ability that they were destined to make their mark in the great 
world. It is to Keate, therefore, that we owe the fortunate circum- 
stance that, among all those lavish pictures of young patricians, con- 
fronting a sallow portrait of a slim Charles James Fox, we find the 
unexpected picture of Arthur Hallam, painted in 1828. This 
“ phoenix of a century ” with his flushed cheeks and protruding under 
lip, stares confidently out upon a world which he was not destined 
to conquer. 

* * * 7 


The subject of my lecture that evening was one on which I have 
spoken to very diverse audiences at different times. Its purpose was 
to indicate how the ordinary citizen, possessed of no specialised know- 
ledge or experience, should approach international affairs in general 
and British foreign policy in particular. My endeavour was to make 
certain suggestions which might assist my hearers to adopt correct, 
and, above all, to avoid incorrect, methods of approach. While 
admitting that British policy was often empirical, and even oppor- 
tunist, I indicated that there were certain general principles which we 
could recognise and understand. I quoted to my audience the 
memorandum prepared in 1907 by Sir Eyre Crowe when he was 
head of the Western Department of the Foreign Office. Sir Eyre 
in that memorandum had laid it down that all foreign policy was in 
the last resort determined by geography ; that no continental system 
could be more dependent upon geographical necessities than was 
the British system ; that we, being a tiny island off the peninsula of 
Europe, relying for the necessities of life upon the maintenance of 
communications with a far-flung Empire, were at once the most 
vulnerable and the least vulnerable of all European Powers ; and that, 
therefore, it was for us a vital obligation to maintain our maritime 
supremacy against ail possible enemies. The corollary which Sir 
Eyre Crowe attached to his doctrine was even more unquestionable. 
Our maritime dominance would, unless exercised with the utmost 
caution and benevolence, arouse the enmity of the world; it was 
essential to identify British policy with the “primary and vital 
interests” of the majority of other nations; and it thus became 
a “direct and positive” interest of British policy to defend the 
independence of small nations against any attempt upon the part 
of a continental Power, or group of Powers, to establish ascendancy 
over the rest. This, for Sir Eyre Crowe, was a “ law of nature.” 


. 7 * * 


I admitted that his compelling directive had been modified in 
many material matters by events and inventions which had occurred 
since 1907. The perfection of the air-arm had modified, if it had not 
transformed, the efficacy of maritime action. It was no longer possible 
for Great Britain to influence the whole development of the Eastern 
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COMMENT 


Question by sending three frigates to Bezika Bay. Concurrently, 
there had come a notable alteration in the public will. Sir Eyre 
Crowe had written his famous memorandum on the assumption that 
any British Government could rely, in their defence of British 
interests, upon a uniform public opinion. Today, as in 1790 and 
again in 1822, the old vertical and nationalist convictions have been 
cut horizontally by various forms of international theories and re- 
ligions. Today it was no longer possible for any British statesman | 
to feel certain that in defending British rights and interests he would 
have behind him the majority of his countrymen. I contended, none 
the less, that the main axioms of Sir Eyre Crowe’s theory remained 
valid, and that the precepts, above all, which he had embodied in 
his corollary were still correct precepts. The ordinary citizen, there- 
fore, while remembering that foreign policy is the art of the practic- 
able, should approach international affairs with these precepts in 
mind, and should tend to judge events according to the degree in 
which they approximated to, or departed from, this ideal. Having 
once apprehended this system as being the one which is absolutely 
desirable, they should apply to the consideration of detail such 
patience and common sense as they could muster. 


* * * * 


I defined common sense as the vigilant avoidance of nonsense; 
and as the most frequent and dangerous cause of nonsense, or the 
incorrect approach, I indicated the thoughtless acceptance of formulas, 
whether British or foreign. I suggested that it was important to 
realise that foreign affairs were foreign affairs, in that they were | 
concerned with the rights and interests of peoples different in tem- 
perament, tradition and development from our own peopie. I sug- ¢ 
gested that no single prescription, above all no patent medicine, 
could usefully apply to those variegated but endemic diseases which 
create international conflicts. And I earnestly begged my audience 
not to acquire the habit of using token phrases unless they were 
quite positive what these phrases were intended to convey. It was 
incorrect, for instance, to use the phrase “ secret diplomacy ” unless 
one was quite certain whether one was referring to secret foreign 
policy or confidential negotiation. It was misleading scornfully to 
employ the phrase “the old game of power politics ” unless one was 
aware that politics are always based upon power, and that if the phrase 
means anything it means “ the abuse rather than the use of power.” 
Confused thought would only result from the careless utterance of the 
word “Imperialism” unless one was prepared accurately to define 
what forms of expansion this word was intended to designate. Nor 
was it ever useful to talk of the “ balance of power ” without being 
quite clear in one’s mind why that often admirable and pacific system 
can be referred to in a derogatory sense. I confess that I was pleased 
with my argument which appeared to me logical, stringent and in- 
structive. And then, when it came to question time, one of the 
young men asked me about the atomic bomb. I felt suddenly as 
if I were Charles d’Orléans discussing the battle of Agincourt in 
his last years at Amboise. 

* * * *x 





I am aware that any rich country, possessed of sufficient mineral 
and industrial resources, will within the next year or so be able 
to “ perfect” the atomic bomb. I am also aware that a small country 
with a congested population dependent upon overseas supplies will 
become extremely vulnerable to atomic attack. But I remain un- 
wavering in my belief that Sir Eyre Crowe was right in contending 
that British foreign policy should seek to identify itself with the 
“ primary and vital interests ” of the majority of mankind ; and that if 
we are unable to enforce his principles we should at least not con- 
done their opposites. We possess today immense moral influence 
and unpredictable physical force ; it may be that our physical power 
is far less than it was in 1907 ; it may be, on the other hand, that 
we shall surmount our present disadvantages as we surmounted 
the invention of gun-powder ; of one thing only can we be certain— 
that if we abandon our principles we shall lose our influence { 
as well. 
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THE THEATRE 


“Henry IV” (Part I). At the New.——* The Rivals.’’ At the 
Criterion. 


I SHALL have nothing to say about the present splendid revival by 
the “Old Vic” Company at the New Theatre of Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV until next week, when I have seen Part II, but I can 
recommend my readers now to book seats as soon as they can get 
them, for it will prove an outstanding experience. It is very pleasant 
to find so charming a theatre as the Criterion now re-opened, and 
this production of Sheridan’s The Rivals ought to fill it for some 
time. It is a play that is ever promising more than it performs, 
but Sheridan’s sleight of hand is so cunning that we always think 
we are being well entertained. Particularly is this so when the play 
is well-cast and dressed so munificently as it is on this occasion by 
Mr. Oliver Messel. It has the additional advantage of letting us see 
once more on the stage Miss Edith Evans, whose Mrs. Malaprop 
is a rare delight. It is also one which some (but I am not among 
them) will disapprove of, for she gives her more breeding and 
distinction than is customary. This I find an advantage, for it gives 
a tang to those malapropisms which have become so famous that 
commonly some of their brilliance is lost. But how brilliant they 
mostly are—the “allegory on the tanks of the Nile,” for example— 
and how exquisitely Miss Evans detaches them into the waiting 
air! I liked Audrey Fildes’ Lydia Languish. She gave the young 
woman a real personality, so did Jean Wilson for Julia, while 
Reginald Beckwith was a rich and vital Bob Acres and Anthony 
Quayle an attractive Captain Absolute. Peter Cushing was a 
thoroughly plausible and distracted Faulkland, but I did not think 
Brefni O’Rourke gave full weight to Lucius O’Trigger. 
JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Story of G.I. Joe.’’ At the London Pavilion.——* Conflict.”’ 
At Warners. ‘* Painted Boats.’’ At the Tivoli. 





It is a pleasure to see an American war film which conscientiously 
pursues military fact rather than military fancy. The Story of G.I. 
Joe is based on the writings of Ernie Pyle, who became America’s 
most popular war correspondent and lost his life on Iwojima stand- 
ing with the infantrymen whose chronicler he had become. The 
power of Ernie Pyle’s writing lay not in the interpretation of strategy 
or the factual reporting of the tactics of battle. His work was in the 
more homely tradition of American journalism ; he was concerned 
with the men rather than with the battles which surged bewilderingly 
around their lonely fox-holes. This quality the film has well pre- 
served. Indeed it is sometimes anecdotal and disjointed to the point 
of shapelessness. The journalist himself appears and is adequately 
impersonated by Mr. Burgess Meredith, but he takes little part in 
the events depicted and is there rather to remind us that we are 
seeing the war through the eyes of this single, sensitive observer. 
This quality of reticence and modesty about the film is one which 
Mr. Pyle himself would no doubt have demanded. We see him 
accompany a small and diminishing company of American infantry- 
men from their baptism of fire in Tunisia to the final triumph of the 
survivors on the road to Rome. The film seeks to show us a group 
of raw infantrymen turned by death, discomfort and comradeship 
into a body of hardened battle veterans. In this and in its portrait 
of a war-wise sergeant (beautifully played by Robert Mitchum) the 
film has points of similarity with the British film The Way Ahead. 
In the sequence in which we see Nazi snipers ferretted out of a 
ruined Italian church, the film aiso suggests the influence of Len 
Lye’s Kill or be Killed—that extraordinary M.o.I. analysis of the 
sniper’s art. It is in this sequence that the director, William Wellman, 
gives full play to his obvious preoccupation with the incongruity of 
modern warfare amidst the ancient religious associations of the Italian 
landscape. Later we see the infantrymen held up on the slopes below 
Monte Cassino, and as the cold, wet, shell-stunned men turn in more 
and more upon their own brooding thoughts, their mood is set against 
the tolling of monastery bells, and their dimly illuminated dug-outs 
take on a bare, monastic simplicity. But the film’s principal achieve- 
ment is a group of portraits of men at war. 

In Conflict, Humphrey Bogart, Sidney Greenstreet and Alexis 
Smith waste some good acting on a melodramatic plot which is un- 
forgivable in lacking both conviction and excitement. A psychologist 
pursues a wife-murderer and finally entraps him by the subtle under- 
mining of his sanity. But since the activities of Mr. Greenstreet’s 
psychologist are both obvious and improbable, impatience can scarcely 
be offset by the polish of Mr. Bogart’s performance as a man who 


tires of his wife and turns his attention to her sister. Neither Mr. 
Bogart nor his wife are unsympathetic figures, and the psychological 
profundities of the plot are unequal to the task of explaining why such 
nice people should find it necessary to become involved in an ex- 
tremely unsavoury crime. 

Painted Boats sets out to tell the story of our canals and their im- 
portance to national life. Unfortunately it seeks also to interest us 
in a personal romance of a highly conventional order, and fact 
becomes irritatingly tangled with fiction. The commentary is as 
likely to leap into a pompous and statistical description of the impor- 
tance of canals to the war effort as it is to break into bad verse in 
interpretation of the propelling of a barge through a tunnel. What 
a pity that such good material has been twisted at one and the same 
time to so many over-ambitious and incompatible purposes. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 





The Philip Guedalla Collection of Caricatures. By Max Beerbohm—— 
Paintings by Dorothy Annan. At the Leicester Galleries 


Paintings by Henryk Gotlib. Roland, Browse and Delbanco. 


I HAVE returned to London to find an exhibition of works by young 
Mr. Max Beerbohm in progress at the Leicester Galleries. One 
hundred ‘and sixty-four drawings and water-colours, no less, and 
some of them possessing, apart from their wit, aside from their 
literary interest, and in excess of their historical value, the most 
exquisite qualities of line and delicacy of colour. I have read some- 
where that Mr. Beerbohm is dubious as to the validity of the title 
“incomparable” conferred on him some years ago by George 
Bernard Shaw. With the diligence of Henry James I have person- 
ally pursued researches into the exact meaning of the word, and I 
have been at great pains to discover any suitable standards of com- 
parison by which the work of Mr. Beerbohm might be judged. I have 
found none. Sir Max Beerbohm is therefore in my eyes, ipso 
facto, “incomparable.” Such is the drawing, holding and staying 
power of Max that few people seem to have penetrated into the 
third room of the Leicester Galleries. It is, I admit, difficult to get 
further than the two rooms full of these caricatures, but it is hard on 
Dorothy Annan, who is having her first show in Room III. Her 
work has promise and her still lifes, which derive something of their 
sombre richness from Mathew Smith, are very pleasant. 

Mr. Henryk Gotlib occupies all three rooms at the Roland, Browse 
and Delbanco Gallery, so if you go there you can’t overlook him. 
I must admit that Mr. Gotlib paints a kind of picture which is not 
to my taste, but he paints it very well indeed. A hasty glance gives 
the impression that these pictures are no more than derivative exer- 
cises after Bonnard, but this is not so. Gotlib’s approach has much 
in common with this development of Impressionism, but he has 
made his own additions to the manner, and contrives a formal 
solidity, without loss of freshness, which is sometimes actually lack- 
ing in the work of the great Frenchman. His work is uneven, and 
he is not at his best on a large scale; at his worst he is woolly, but 
some of his portraits and landscapes, notably Nos. 2, 7 and 21 are 
masterly. 

Lack. of space, and the fact that there is not the same journalistic 
urgency about permanent exhibitions, prevents me from writing at 
length this week on the pick of the Tate and National Gallery pictures 
assembled in the latter building. Suffice it to say that I doubt 
if at present there is any exhibition in the world which maintains 
so flawless a standard of excellence. The sight of comparatively 
few of the finest Turners, reframed, well hung, and seen with other 
masterpieces, is a revelation. I have always felt that it was a pity 
this artist left quite such a number of pictures to the nation, and 
that for so many years so many Turners were hung together at the 
Tate. His pictures are overpowering, seen in the mass. Singly, their 
superb handling and emotional power may be fully appreciated. 


MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


DIVIDED EUROPE 


S1r,—I have read, and many times re-read, the article “ Divided Europe ” 
in last week’s edition of The Spectator. And, since this article states very 
plainly—and effectively—the vague and uneasy questions that lie in the 
minds of so many, I have reflected sadly that it is a great pity that your 
paper should reach only a proportion—instead of the whole—of the British 
people. If all had read the article that I have read, there would—there is 
ittle doubt—be a universal demand that Mr. Bevin should take the public 
into his confidence. We ought to be told whether Russia is our ally or 
whether she is an opponent only just beginning to show her hand. We 
ought to be told whether Russia has imperialistic ambitions. We must 
know whether she enthusiastically supports a great international organ- 
isation to secure peace or whether she prefers to base her own security on 
the existence of a vast sphere of influence. We ought to know what bar- 
gains, if any, we have made to secure Russian intervention in the war 
against Japan. 

As it is, the public is almost completely in the dark. Reaction varies 
between complete confidence and complete distrust. It is time that our 
relations with our great ally Russia were brought into the cold light of 
day and their intricacies explained by the man most qualified to do it— 
the Foreign Secretary. Complete disclosure of diplomacy will be a new 
departure—but if he does make it, Mr. Bevin will have won for himself 
something which will immensely strengthen his hand and support him 
at difficult times—the knowledge that the nation is aware of the com- 
plexity of the situation and that it will show sympathy based on complete 
knowledge if, through no fault of his, our relations with Russia do not 
become closer.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Chapmans,” New Ranges, Shoeburyness. JOHN KENT. 


“SAVE EUROPE NOW” 


S1r,—There are one or two impressive—and possibly significant—features 
about the spate of “ Save Europe Now” appeals which has recently been 
launched in the form of letters to the press and “advertisements” by 
Mr. Victor Gollancz. One is that, although present conditions in Europe 
are clearly more the result of German behaviour and policy than anything 
else, the appeals refer mainly to the plight of Germans. Another is that, 
although special sympathy is perhaps rightly elicited for the eight or nine 
million Germans expelled from the east, there is no suggestion that this 
tragedy is due to Russian or to Russian-inspired policy, and that steps 
should therefore be taken to prevent any extension of this policy of mass- 
expulsion before relief-measurés can hope to succeed. Yet another omis- 
sion is that those British citizens who respond by surrendering a part of 
their rations must surely also pledge themselves not to replace these 
“ sacrifices ” by eating rationed goods in catering establishments—or even, 
indeed, by eating more unrationed goods: otherwise a small section of the 
population would, of course, be depleting national supplies against the will 
of the great majority. Nor, for that matter, is there any suggestion that 
concerted international action—through U.N.R.R.A., which does not seem 
to do a lot otherwise—might be infinitely more effective as a remedy. 
It’s all very odd.—yYours sincerely, Davip THOMSON. 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


SELLING BRITAIN ABROAD 


Sir,—Mr. Philip Carr in his article “Selling Britain Abroad,” repeats 
the frequently heard criticism of the British Council’s failure to provide 
English periodicals for foreign libraries. I have had plenty of opportunities 
to appreciate the complexities of this problem, for until recently I held 
the post of Director of the British Institute in a large European city where 
I was constantly approached by librarians and other officials who were 
most anxious to obtain English periodicals. Finding that these were not 
easily procurable through the local book-sellers they frequently suggested 
that the British Council should supply them, importing the periodicals, of 
course, through diplomatic channels. 

Unfortunately it was generally impossible to comply with these requests. 
On the one hand if the periodicals were sold to subscribers we antagonised 
the local book-sellers. On the other hand if they were given away free 
to one library all the other local institutions naturally expected to be treated 
with equal generosity. The unfortunate Council officer who makes dona- 
tions of books or periodicals soon finds himself besieged with requests 
which the financial resources of his department are quite insufficient to 
satisfy. And, as may well be imagined, the disappointment of the unsuc- 
cessful applicant is often far more loudly expressed than the satisfaction 


of the successful one. 
The true causes of the lack of British books and periodicals abroad 
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lie not in any failure on the part of the British Council, but firstly in the 
lack of paper available to British publishers who simply cannot print 
enough copies to supply the foreign market, and secondly in the restrictions 
on imports imposed by foreign governments in the form of quotas and 
censorship. Once these obstacles are removed it will be found that foreign 
librarians and private subscribers are only too ready to purchase English 

periodicals through the normal commercial channels.—Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER Howarp, 

University of London, King’s College, W.C.2. 

Sir,—The value and interest of the article “Selling Britain Abroad” in 
your last edition of The Spectator is without question. I should like to 
Stress the importance of the last paragraph, that country hotel-keepers 
should “ show a greater cordiality in welcoming foreign visitors.” Making 
full allowances for many difficulties, food rationing, (not quite so difficult 
in the country), shortage of domestic staff, and of accommodation for 
guests, etc., etc., my own experience of our country hotels is that they are 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. Even if one pays a guinea a day, one gets 
indifferent food—(no marmalade for breakfast, or any kind of preserve, a 
chop, potatoes and gravy, batter pudding and syrup for lunch, for which 
4s. 6d. was the charge made to non-residents). Very indifferent service, 
not always courteous, and questionable cleanliness. Compared, even before 
the war, with country inns in many countries, Norway, Sweden, Austria, 
Belgium, ours in England fell far below a standard of comfort and service 

for a good deal less money than one paid in England.—Yours faithfully, 

STELLA HORWELL. 

Riverside Cottage, Thames Street, Wallingford, Berks. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


S1r,—I can only express astonishment that Mr. Comyns Carr could use 
such a ludicrous argument as he does in your issue of September 28th, 
In order to ascertain what the effect was of an event which occurred in 
1932, Mr. Carr says that a comparison must be made of 1929 and 1937, 
and everything which occurred in between completely ignored. The 
obvious procedure if one wishes to ascertain the truth is to find out 
what was the trend of trade before and after 1932. Here are the actual 
figures, which show that up to 1932 the trend was downwards and after- 
wards it was upwards. There were other factors, of course, operating, but 


that is the broad picture. 
(£ millions) 


Imports Exports 
British Foreign British Foreign 
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EE « cttianten 248 a 454 pee 166 nee 200 
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BE. cinassene 271 pen 460 poe 186 nae 210 
BE  adactcans 285 472 re 204 enn 222 
BP. ccssmcen 332 he 515 ae 217 ean 224 
 _ ae 405 a 623 in 252 ‘ 269 


As to the increase in the imports of raw materials to which I referred, 
I think the best evidence which I can supply is that provided by the 
Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association, who mention in their report 
for the year 1938 that the weight of raw materials imported in 1932 was 
19,100,000 tons, which by 1937 had risen to 35,600,000 tons, or 8,600,000 
tons higher than in 1929. 

With regard to what Mr. Carr describes as freer international trade, 
this is an aim to which all of us can subscribe, but does Mr. Carr really 
think that a return to the nineteenth century Jaisser faire methods, which 
were in effect “each for himself and the devil take the hindmost,” is 
likely to achieve the desired result? When one has large economic units 
such as the United States of America and Russia to deal with, it is quite 
clear that without some form of co-operative effort smaller economic units 
cannot possibly exist individually —Yours faithfully, 

W. A. WELLS, News Editor. 

Empire Industries Association, 9 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


PEACE THROUGH FEAR... ? 


S1r,—It is perhaps dangerous for a newcomer to venture to enter a con- 
troversy which is already under way, but as a man in the street I should 
like to have the opportunity of commenting on one statement of Canon 
Roger Lloyd. Canon Lloyd, in discussing Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s agnosticism, 
says that it offers the ordinary man or woman “no hope at all.” I would 
vigorously dispute that. The League of Nations, if it had been supported 
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by the various governments of the world, would almost certainly have 
succeeded, and the new organisation of the United Nations, though it has 
many a sticky passage to get through, can be made to work. There has 
never, all through history, been any reluctance on the part of Christian 
nations to use any weapon which is available, and there is no reason to 
suppose that Christian nations in the future will be reluctant to use the 
atom bomb on a large scale. On the other hand, there has been a laudable 
tendency on the part of scientists to insist that the atom bomb be put 
under rigid control. The majority of people, I am sure, would hold that 
the only hope of security and peace is through an extension of the now 
embryo sciences of sociology and psychology—which may teach people to 
become reasonable beings—and not through the almost certainly illu- 
sionary anticipation that appealing to God will bring some automatic 
relief.—Yours faithfully, JOHN ROWLAND. 
Conway House, Watling Street, Radlett, Herts. 


HILL-FARMS AND MACHINERY-POOLS 


Sir,—“ Imagine a harvester-thresher on a Welsh hill farm!” So writes 
Sir William Beach Thomas; and on my Welsh hill farm I have just 
harvested three-quarters of my oats with a combine at nearly 1,300 feet. 
I got over a ton to the acre, nearly all of first quality, and it has already 
been dried and stored. It should all make seed oats next spring, for we 
were careful to keep the temperature of the drier well down. In the worst 
harvest weather since 1920, all my grain is safe, because the right heavy 
machinery was available for hire from the W.A.E.C. machinery depot. 

I agree with Sir William that the hill-farmer must not be condemned 
by a mere economist, but I also agree with Mr. Walston that there is no 
sense in avoidable inefficiency. If the hill-farmer overworks to survive, 
he does not do it for fun. I spent the first winter of the war ploughing 
on remote hill-farms, and I can assure Mr. Walston that their owners can 
and should go on farming, and Sir William that there is nothing romantic 
about overwork. To avoid that overwork, I make a definite proposal. The 
Ministry of Agriculture should maintain permanently the present W.A.E.C. 
machinery depéts, and develop the small go-anywhere combine harvester, 
the all-purpose drier that dries grain, grass-seed, grass, and grain-in-the- 
sheaf, the hammer-mill that will grind up the whole sheaf, grain and all, 
and the cutter-blower for making kale-silage. They should also tackle 
the problem of grain-storage, and consider what other heavy machinery 
a hill-farm centre needs. With enough of these machinery pools, publicly 
owned and used by farmers at reasonable charges, we could solve the main 
problems of the hill farmer. These are (1) getting in the hay and grain 
harvest in bad weather, (2) winter feed for stock, and (3) hours of labour. 

I feel confident that these machinery-pools would prove their worth if 
the State undertook the necessary capital expenditure. Local farmers and 
their sons and daughters could largely staff them, and would have the 
chance of getting, near home, technical training and the joy of using good 
machinery. These are the joys that young men of the farms had to go 
to town for, until 1940. If we can keep the machinery-centres and improve 
them, what a difference it will make !—Yours faithfully, 

Hengwm, Knighton, Radnor. H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 


“MASTER AND BROTHER” 


Sir,—In his kindly notice, in your issue of September 14th, of my book, 
“Master and Brother,” Mr. Wilson Harris says that I make a “ strange 
blunder ” in asserting that it was Col. Seely (Lord Mottistone) who piloted 
the Union of South Africa Bill through the House of Commons in I9I1 
with great credit and Parliamentary skill, and that the Bill “had in 
fact been piloted into law in 1909 by Mr. Winston Churchill (with 
great credit and Parliamentary skill).” In fairness to Lord Mottistone 
may I be permitted the courtesy of your columns to point out that, 
although I made a slip in the year—19II instead of 1909—my main facts 
were correct, and the blunder is Mr. Harris’s! A reference to Hansard 
of August 16, 1909, shows that Lord Mottistone introduced the Union of 
South Africa Bill into the House of Commons on that day, and conducted 
it through all its stages up to and including its third reading on August 
19th. Winding up the debate for the Opposition Mr. Walter Long offered 
his “congratulations to the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies ” 
(Col. Seely) upon the ability with which he had conducted the important 
measure, and said that no one could have shown greater consideration and 
tact than Colonel Seely had done.—Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR C. MURRAY. 
Carrington House, Hertford Street, W.1. 


[Mr. Wilson Harris writes: Col. Murray is right, and I owe him an 
apology. Mr. Churchill was responsible for handling in the House of 
Commons the grant of self-government to the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony, but it was Col. Seely who dealt with the Bill federating the 
four provinces into the Union of South Africa.] 
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DRINK AND THE STATE 


S1r,—I feel perturbed after reading the article “ Drink and the State” in 
your issue of September 28th. The writer, a Licensing Justice, has fallen 
into the error that all alcoholic drink is of itself an evil and that the 
sternest measures need to be taken to discourage its consumption—even 
an attempt to rebuild a worn-out public-house 1s sneered at and is referred 
to as leading to “a serious abuse of drinking facilities.” Moreover the 
argument that 78 per cent. of persons treated for venereal disease admit 
to having met their contact in a public-house is quite unsound as a con- 
demnation of the public-house. 

If people want to consume alcchol, and there are few who will condemn 
this wish, surely it is the duty of any public authority in whom the control 
of this wish is vested, to satisfy this desire and at the same time to do their 
best to mitigate any dangers that may arise from misuse of alcohol by 
providing a sufficiency of decent spacious premises where people can 
drink in comfort. The present policy which leads to the drastic reduction 
of the number of licensed premises leads also to overcrowding in those 
that remain. Over-indulgence is almost inevitable if there is anxiety that 
the press of people will interfere with the natural wish of the average 
consumer. 

Fallacious arguments such as are used by the writer of the article make 
it difficult seriously to assess the value of the important and interesting 
Carlisle experiment.—Yours faithfully, AMULREE. 

The Reform Club. 


ENGLISH COOKING 

Sir,—Mr. John Fuller is, I think, somewhat too optimistic. English 
cooking is, and I am afraid will remain, renowned for many years as the 
worst in the whole of Europe. What is wrong with our professionals and, 
above all, with our housewives, is no more nor less than a complete lack 
of imagination. Plum Duff, says the recipe (God forbid that I should ever 
eat it) and Plum Duff it is, reproduced in all its frightful detail. The 
British have some good plates. They have steak and kidney pudding, for 
example. They have instituted and perfected an unique meal in “le 
breakfast”; but ask them to produce a succulent meal from a dish of 
mixed vegetables, and they will sigh with horror—for Mrs. Beeton says 
nothing about that. 

Please let us not flatter ourselves, as Mr. Fuller flatters us, in his article. 
We know a little about meat, but we know nothing about cooking it: — 
carving, significantly enough, is our Sunday sport. Garlic we find inex- 
pressibly vulgar: truffles can only be tolerated if they come from Fort- 
num’s. If hope there is, it lies with the Forces. Not long ago my sergeant, 
whose previous preference was treacle pudding, ate gnocchi in Trieste, and 
liked it. He has gone back to Birmingham now, on python, and is teach- 
ing his grandmother how to aiblli her eggs.—I remain, Sir, Yours faith- 
fully, JouHN Lopwick, Captain. 

St. Mawes, Cornwall. 


HOSPITAL HABITS 


S1r,—Some of us are very grateful to Mr. Robert Hyde for putting down 
on paper what we have long been thinking. I had a month in the Whitby 
Cottage Hospital three years ago and have been able to compare my ex- 
perience there with that of other friends who were nursed in two of the 
larger town hospitals. In the latter the nurses simply had not time except 
to deal efficiently with their patients as “cases.” In the smaller hospitals 
you do get companionship and understanding as well as healing. There 
are the same tiring and disagreeable duties but the atmosphere is more 
restful and if—though reluctantly—you are obliged to ring your bell when 
the nurses are at breakfast, the one who answers your summons meets 
your apology with the cheerful assurance that it is “ part of her job.” Apart 
from the necessary pain and discomfort your days are made happy.—Yours 
truly, HILDA CONYERS. 
Denehild, Castleton, North Yorkshire. 


CONSUMERS’ COMMITTEES 


S1r,—May I refer to the interesting letter from Mr. W. E. Simnett in 
your issue dated September 21st? This Council, which represents some 
70,000 independent shopkeepers and traders (that is, the smaller type 
of shop), has been thinking along similar lines as Mr. W. E. Simnett, 
and we believe that some form of intimate relationship between shoppers 
and shopkeepers is very desirable. This Council recently convened, in 
London, a conference of representatives of all leading retail traders’ 
organisations and representatives of National Women’s organisations who 
spent considerable time discussing the queue problem. Representatives 
from the various Ministries concerned were present, and some concrete 
recommendations were sent to the Ministries which would have the effect 
of minimising the queue problem. 

The Council of Retail Distributors, through its 317 affiliated organisa- 
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tions, 
ind 
integrating 
faithfully, 
Council of Retail Distributors, 

1-3 Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 1. 


ERITREA AND ABYSSINIA 
appeared in your columns and elsewhere that the 
Eritrea should be transferred to 
lands, mainly desert, and the 
to Ethiopia. That this would 
ho are familiar with 
When the Italians 
province 


Tigré ; 


ntends to start a drive for the setting up of committees of consumers 
shopkeepers with a view to discussing common problems and 
the interests of the consumer and the shopkeeper.—Yours 
J. L. Davipson, 
National Organiser. 
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und the Italian seizure of the Eritre 1u was both politically and 
militarily opposed by the Ethiopians. 

Ethnically the peoples of most of Eritrea are identi with the inhabi- 
tants of northern Ethiopia and they speak the same langu ilso the 
majority of the population are Christians in the Ethiopian branch of the 
Coptic Church. In the disposal of Eritrea, whilst consulting the wishes 
of the Eritreans, it is essential that the United Nations should take the 
long view of the just needs of Ethiopia. For instance, the port of Assab 


would serve only the central part of Ethiopia, which is served already by 


the railway leading to Jibuti. Massawa is the natural port of exit and 


entry for all northern Ethiopia 

Owing to two major wars having been fought on her soil, Ethiopia has 
been violently projected from feudalism into the atmosphere of a modern 
state. Time will be needed for her to modernise her administration ; 


especially as the Italians murdered nearly all the young men whom the 
Emperor Hailé Selassié had had trained abroad in order to equip them 
for positions of responsibility. 

In spite of the dislocation due to the war of liberation the Ethiopian 
administration has already been strikingly improved, the revenue is grow- 
is being rapidly extended and 
The Parliament 
new laws, 


ind exceeds expenditure, education 
provision made for economic and political development. 
of two houses has resumed regular and debates all 
and Ethiopia as a member of the United Nations has sent delegations to 
all the international conferences. It is now generally recognised that 
Ethiopia must have a coastline ; and the only satisfactory solution is the 
restoration to her of Eritrea.—Yours faithfully, 
95 Raglan Court, Wembley. 


SOUTH TYROL 


S1r,—I am very glad to see that, in your current issue, you say “ Un- 
questionably South Tyrol should be restored to Austria.” As one who 
has visited the South Tyrol, better known to many of us as the Dolomites, 
for over forty years, I should like to support this view as strongly as I 
can. I very much hope that the present frontier on the Brenner will be 
moved south again, though not so far south as it was before the first 
World War. The obviously right position for the political or territorial 
frontier would, I think, be the same as the language frontier. If I re- 
member rightly, prior to 1918 the two were about twelve miles apart. The 
Austrian inhabitants of the Dolomites were very bitter against the Italians, 
and very much resented the wholesale introduction of the Italian language, 
and Italian names, postmasters, school teachers, stationmasters and 
all the rest. I shall never forget the very bitter way in which. the 
German-speaking inhabitants of the Ritten above Bozen or Bolzano spoke 
of the transference from Austria to Italian rule, and this is typical, I 
believe, of the whole area.—I am, Yours faithfully, J. R. Eccies. 
The Elms, Lower Darwen. 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF SCIENTISTS 


S1r,—Mr. Hampson’s answer to my first question (“ Which attributes? ” 
is a stream of unqualified reviling no more worthy of our respect than the 
infamous pronouncement which sent Lavoisier to the guillotine— “La 
république n’a pas besoin de savants.” He significantly avoids answer- 
ing my second question (“ Which scientists? ”) and this fact does nothing 
to allay the suspicion that his opinions are not the outcome of any real 
knowledge of those whom he so bitterly criticises. Any honest study of 
the lives of scientists like Kelvin, Curie, Perkin and Pasteur would show 
how untenable and how grossly unfair are his present views. Meantime 
is it unreasonable to suggest that those who presume to criticise their 
fellow-men working in another field should support their criticism with 
some evidence of balanced judgement, freedom from prejudice and sound 
knowledge of the objects of their invective?—Yours faithfully, 
Knowesyde, Orchard Terrace, Hawick. JAMES Barr. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


No one has put more effectual energy into the means of reviving food 
production in Europe than Sir John Russell, just now the Director of 
Rothamsted. Everyone will regret that ill-health has prevented him for a 
while from doing the hard work in which he has always rejoiced. Never- 
theless he has found time and energy to complete a book that gives q 
masterly survey of the impending problems of British husbandry (Agri- 
culture Today and Tomorrow, Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.); and his 
own conclusion, fourided in part on the evidence of his learned and 
practical team of co-Operators, is a little masterpiece of clear th nking. 
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A National Park 

I happen to have walked over, during 
that adorable district in Cumberland which is now offered as a National 
Forest Park, It always was a national park in essence. On 
my last walk I met a party of pedestrians armed with a stretcher and a 
nurse who were on their way to pick up one of their company who had 
broken a leg.. What further illustration is needed of the delights. of 
such a park? The scattered farm houses, supported by a few inns, have 
all been pleased to entertain visitors and no one has ever had any trouble, 
You can walk where you 


the late summer, a good part of 


so-called. 


so far as I am aware, in regard to access. 
please. I have no doubt that parts of the area, as indeed earlier experi- 
ments show, are suitable for afforestation; and the new schemes are 
doubtless excellent and of some national service ; but in what way the 
general holiday-maker will, be better off when the district is labelled 
“ National Park,” many will fail to understand. The place will be more 
sophisticated, the free wandering qualified and the views humanised. 


Mysterious Arrivals 

Not only fish make their unaccountable appearance in pools and brooks 
which were just now dry land. I built a shallow concrete pond some two 
yards in diameter and planted a weeping willow beside it. Though the 
place is singularly dry the willow grew at great speed and finally learnt 
to send overland roots into the water. This summer a species of water- 
cress has established itself on the concrete ; and I know of no other plant 
of the sort within a mile. The most sudden and complete adaptation to 
March conditions that I have seen was on the Pilkhem Ridge above Ypres. 
The many shell holes were frequented by innumerable frogs and water- 
birds and were richly fringed with rushes and other water-loving plants, 
some three years after the shells ceased to fall. Some of the many examples 
of quick repopulation by fish, which continue to reach me from India, 
are certainly explained by aestivation. Some fish, like the frogs of South 
Australia, can survive in under-earth retreats for very long periods. 


Why Hornets ? 

Can any wise entomologist explain (1) Why hornets should be more 
numerous than in any year within memory and wasps fewer? You would 
think that the same conditions would help or hinder both. (2) Why red 
admiral butterflies, as indeed Commas, are legion, in numbers even greater 
than the common whites? I write, of course, of just one district—in the 
Home Counties north of London. 


In My Garden 


What a blessed race is the Cotoneaster! If you have a Simonsii to stand 
upright and a Horizontalis to lie down you will never miss winter berries. 
The birds seem less fond of them than of the very similar Pyracanthus, 
which in my experience gallops up a wall but is slow and dwWarfish as a 
bush. We may also bless the Viburnum. My Tinus has been in flower 
for a month and will doubtless be still flowering, when Fragrans and 
Ritidophyllum catch it up. The berries of the wild Guelder are now 
magnificently red. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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FINIS IS NEVER THE END 


When you have particularly enjoyed a book, you 
talk about it, you recommend it, and perhaps you 
lend it. But to whom? Usually only to those who 
share your love of reading. But the people who 
“ never have time for reading ” form an awesomely 
large proportion of the population. How many do 
you yourself know? How many could you convert 
if you set your mind to it? 

It’s a job worth doing. Talk books to them. Give 
them a subscription to the National Book League. 
(You're a member, of course?) Lend them books. 
Give them books. 


From the most unpromising material create by 
your own efforts—ANOTHER BOOKLOVER. 
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As the largest mail-order cigarette manufacturers, Rothmans 
are exceptionally well equipped to send gift parcels to all 
members of the Forces overseas. High-grade blends, securely 
packed, at economical duty-free prices which include postage. 
All orders are acknowledged by our Head Office, and parcels are 
posted without delay. Ask at any Rothman shop for Duty- 
Free Order Form containing full details, or send a postcard 
to Rothmans Ltd. (SP.49) 6 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £47,000,000 


After making provision tor tuture liabilities 
on a most stringent basis, COMPOUND 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES at rates of 
27/- and 25/- have been allotted to each £100 
of sum assured and existing bonuses for each 
of the SIX YEARS 1939 to 1944. 


The Institution’s premium scales are below 
the general level of current quotations. Its 
Policies combine a larger immediate sum 
assured with prospects of substantial bonuses. 





Telephone or write for details. 


Head Offic: 
33, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


"Phone: Mansion House 654 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Millennial Dawn 
The Jehovah’s Witnesses. By Herbert Hewitt Stroup. 
University Press. $2.50; Oxford. 16s. 6d.) 
It is a curious fact that the body of believers calling themselves 
Jchovah’s Witnesses should have become known in England as 
conscientious objectors, making puzzles for the military tribunals: 
curious, because the sect, at least sixty years old in England, has 
increased over the world by means of a book-and-tract system far 
than any other devised by a modern religious 





(Columbia 


more extensive 
movement. 

During the last war and afterwards the authorities .in many 
countries were driven to take notice of the International Bible 
Students. It was the second leader, “ Judge” J. F. Rutherford, who 
in 1931 re-named his followers. The founder, “Pastor” C. T. 
Russell, had died in 1916. A little group of Adventists, near 
Pittsburgh, in 1872, gave Russell his start. Eight years later he 
opened a branch in Liverpool, and by 1884, when Zion’s Watch 
Tower (the Society’s publishing department) was founded, the 
business was considerable, and Russell had a world-wide audience 
for “ millennial dawn.” The publicity mechanism has been managed 
all along with results, in point of numbers, which the most ambitious 
advertising agency might envy. A first edition, issued from head- 
quarters in Brooklyn, N.Y., usually consists of several million copies. 
It is claimed that the circulation of Rutherford’s writings has gone 
far above 100,000,000, in many tongues. Colporteurs by the thousand 
are in the service, persistently at work. This literature is offered as 
the sole repository of “ The Truth.” Rutherford, who died in 1942, 
is its only source. He held the key to all mysteries. He alone is 
to be trusted as the guide to Bible truth and the will of Jehovah. 

Mr. Stroup, who belongs to Brooklyn College and so is stationed 
hard by the Witnesses’ centre, has worked through the material and 
taken pains to check his facts—no easy task, for the officials appear 
to be always on guard. It is odd, by the by, that Mr. Stroup should 
speak throughout of “the” Jehovah’s Witnesses. Rutherford 
emerges from the record as a complete dictator, in entire command 
of the organisation as of the doctrine. No challenge to his teaching 
was allowed ; expulsion was the penalty for the smallest deviation. 
His system and methods were totalitarian. Rutherford, unlike the 
founder, was said to be cautious in prophecy; yet for some years 
his newspaper advertising was hung on to the phrase, “ Millions now 
living wil! never die.” 

In every country except Britain the Witnesses have borne persecu- 
tion. Many of them welcome it as a sign that the End is nigh. 
In numberless instances they have provoked hostility by their reck- 
less attacks upon the Churches. “ Religion is a racket,” said Ruther- 
ford, and the Witness preachers are apt to denounce religion, un- 
defined, as a leading agency of Satan. Rutherford’s notion was 


that all forms of organisation—excepting, of course, his 
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own—are evil and_ self-corrupting. 
cluding even the American, is doomed to extinction. The Wit. 
nesses enjoy their sé@parateness and sense of superiority. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, vigilant in defence of civil rights, 
takes up their cause as a matter of public concern. They are not 
grateful, for government belongs of necessity to Satan’s Kingdom, 
which is so soon to be overthrown. The Witnesses are forbidden to 
salute the Flag, and for this their children, by a judgement of the 
Supreme Court, can be excluded from the American schools. 

The belief in an imminent Second Coming has always prevailed 
widely in America, and in large part it explains the movement's 
popular appeal. The Witnesses, in their door-to-door ministrations, 
are often welcomed in the neglected immigrant communities, and by 
many Jews, who note their unvarying use of the name Jehovah and 
their absorption in the Old Testament. Their theology is a mélange 
of Rutherford’s own devising. He enlarged upon the joys of heaven 
and the non-existence of hell. He declared that on earth every 
one of Jehovah’s purposes has been and is frustrated by the Devil, 
who after these aeons of success is to be destroyed with all his works, 
Without being aware of it, they hold the Manichaean doctrine in its 
most elementary form. The Witnesses build wholly upon the Bible, 
but they are startingly selective. St. Paul, for example, is described as 
the first great corrupter of the Gospel, and the Catholic Church is 
reprobated as the creation of “Satan and Paul.” Marriage is dis- 
couraged by the Witnesses. They condemn singing, with, of course, 
all kinds of worldly amusement. Mr. Stroup explains that they are not 
pacifists by creed, since Jehovah, manifestly, has sanctioned many 
wars ; and, moreover, wars and revolutions must precede the final 
catastrophe. Rutherford went to jail for the line he took in the 
last war, and the Society’s theory of the world conflict just ended 
is that God could not have been concerned with it. The logic 
is simple. The powers of this world are the organisation of Satan, 
and the Witnesses do not fight for them. 


Every Government, _in- 


S. K. Ratcuirre. 


The High Court of Parliament 


Our Parliament. By S. Gordon. (Hansard Society. 6s.) 


THERE are some books which it is difficult to praise too highly. 
This is one of them. More than a generation has elapsed since the 
Home University Library published as its inaugural volume Sir 
Courtenay IIbert’s admirable Parliament. Much has happened in 
the political world since then, including the Parliament Act of 1911, 
and though many learned works on Parliamentary theory and practice 
have appeared in the interval, there was clamant need for a volume 
brief, readable, accurate and iucid on the way the House of Commons 
(and incidentally, but only incidentally, the House of Lords) evolved, 
what its functions—by no means wholly legislative—and powers are, 
how it discharges them, and what is the mechanism of its day-to-day 
routine. This need Mr. Gordon has most adequately supplied. 
Himself a Clerk in the House of Commons, he is familiar with 
every aspect of the life of Parliament, including aspects of which 
the average M.P. sees little. He is versed in the history of the 
House, habitually illuminates a statement with an apt illustration 
always interesting and often quaint, and his whole approach is deter- 
mined by a deep respect, almost a dczp affection, for the greatest 
legislative assembly in the world. 

Much space might be speat to advantage, if only space were 
available, in quoting some of the out-of-the-way information with 
which Mr. Gordon’s 150 pages are packed. He notes, for example, 
that the office of Prime Minister was never formally recognised by 
the Legislature till the Chequers Estate Act of 1917 endowed the 
holder of the office for the time being with a country house; he 
extracts from the Journal of the House the record of such incidents 
as that 

“Mr. T. T., in a loud and violent manner, and contrary to 
the usage of Parliament, standing near the Speaker’s Chair, cried 
‘Baw’ in the Speaker’s ear, to the great terror and affrightment 
of the Speaker and of the Members of the House ” ; 


he cites Redlich as stating that parties in English politics date from 
the division on February 8th, 1641, on the abolition of Episcopacy ; 
he mentions that in the eighteenth century the approved method of 
silencing a garrulous orator was by “a cursed hawking and spitting 
and shuffling of the feet at any Member the House does not like 
to hear speak.” 

This on the light side ; but in fact there is nothing about Parliament 
worth knowing which Mr. Gordon has not managed somehow 1 
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Now in the shops 


JOSEPH THE PROVIDER 
THOMAS MANN 


“It has the qualities of a masterpiece.”—THE LISTENER. 
448 poges. I5s. net. 


SOUTH WIND 
NORMAN DOUGLAS 


“That very rare thing—a brilliant book that has never lost its 
iridescence.”" Peter Quennell—THE DAILY MAIL. 
23rd impression. 8s. 6d. net. 


MAXIM LITVINOFF 
ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


“‘ Will probably become one of the standard books on the foreign 
policy . . . of the U.S.S.R.’,—THE NEW STATESMAN. 
2nd impression. 18s. net. 


Just published 


COPERNICUS AND HIS WORLD 
HERMANN KESTEN 


A vivid and interesting study of the father of modern astronomy, 
and some of his great contemporaries Iilustrated. 21s. net. 
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SALA: The Portrait of an Eminent 
Victorian 
by Ralph Straus. Coloured frontispiece after Sir Max 
Beerbohm. « 23 half-tone illustrations. 2nd edition. 
18/- net. 

Alan Pryce Jones (Observer) : ‘It is a crystallisation 
of Fleet Street between 1855 and 1895, and Mr. Straus 
catches the movement, the smell of gas, and the flash 
shabbiness of it all admirably and with unobtrusive 
scholarship.’ 


SOUTH LODGE: Reminiscences of 
Violet Hunt, Ford Madox Ford and 
The English Review circle 
by Douglas Goldring. Illustrated. 15/- net. 


THE DESIRE TO PLEASE 


by Harold Nicolson. Illustrated. 15/- net. 

Daily Telegraph: ‘Not only a very lively piece of 
political biography, but a characteristic example of 
Mr. Nicolson’s well-graced style. . . . It is the story of 
his great-great-grandfather Hamilton Rowan, a foremost 
figure among the United Irish.’ 


PEACEMAKING 1919 


by Harold Nicolson. A new edition with a new intro- 

ductory chapter. 7/6 net. 

‘A brilliant, a discerning, a suggestive, and conse- 
quently, a permanently valuable study..—H. WILSON 
HARRIS (Spectator). 
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Cc. E. VULLIAMY 


author of THE POLDEROY PAPERS, etc, 


his new book 


Edwin & Eleanor 
Family documents 1854-1856 





CRICHTON 
PORTEOUS 


his new novel 


The Earth 
Remains 


GLADYS 
MITCHELL 
her new thriller 
The Rising of 
The Moon 








MONICA DICKENS 


author of THE FANCY, etc 


her new novel 
Thursday Afternoons 
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George Saintsbury 


The Memorial Volume 
Edited by 
Dr. JOHN OLIVER, 
Dr. A. MELVILLE CLARK 
and AUGUSTUS MUIR 


This Memorial Volume is being published to mark the 
Centenary year of George Saintsbury’s birth. It 
contains a new collection of his essays and papers, a 
biographical memoir by Professor A. Blyth Webster, 
and personal portraits by other writers. The book will 
be welcomed by those who appreciate the value of 
Saintsbury’s work as a critic and literary historian. 

12s. 6d. 


A Psychology of Gesture 


Dr. CHARLOTTE WOLFF 


This book, by the author of The Human Hand, indicates 
a method of interpretation of subconscious gestures 
which are significant of personality, temperament and the 
degree of integration. Ilustrated. 16s. 
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fit neatly into his close-packed monograph. The functions and 
methods of the Whips, the question whether a Member is a delegate 
or a representative, the difference between a Standing Order and a 
Sessional Order, a Standing Committee and a Committee of the 
Whol: House, a Private Bill and a Private Member’s Bill, the 
qualifications and disqualifications for Membership, the reason why 
Bills are read—all this and much more is presented for the edification 
and instruction of any reader of normal intelligence with a normal 
interest in the machinery of government which, as a voter, he helps 
to drive. If the Hansard Society, founded a year or two ago by the 
indefatigable Commander King-Hall, had produced nothing but this 
strikingly competent little book—whose value, by the way, is greatly 
enhanced by the inclusion of an extensive glossary of Parliamentary 
terms—it would have amply justified its existence. Only one com- 
ment is called for. Since this is a volume which its possessors will 
want to refer to constantly, an edition in cloth binding should be 
published. Paper covers are appropriate only to the ephemeral and 
evanescent. Writson Harris. 


Older Than Fascism 


An Italian Diary. By Flora Stark. (Murray. 6s.) 

War provided the occasion for this littlhe book. Mrs. Stark, who 
had lived for fifteen years at Asolo, where she ran a silk factory 
employing twenty girls, was arrested soon after Italy came into the 
war—in reprisal, so it was supposed, for the activities of her daughter 
Freya in Aden. The diary which she kept in prison at Treviso 
and at Macerata Feltria, the village where she and her English 
neighbour, Herbert Young, spent some weeks under police sur- 
veillance, has naturally a few references to the reasons for imprison- 
ment. But its essential spirit has little to do with the accidental 
chances of war; these merely provide a frame through which we 
look, with Mrs. Stark’s loving and understanding eyes, at the life 
of a small Italian town and countryside. 

Picture on picture reminds us of an Italy older than Fascism—the 
tiny chapel at Santa Lucia, bright with statues, vestments and the 
kerchiefs of the women who made room on the bench for the 
Englishwoman to join them and pray for her country; the oxen 
standing under the mulberry trees in the square on market-day. 
Then there is the prison scene that reminds one of passages in 
Forster’s Where Angels Fear to Tread. Armida, Annetta and Giulia, 
three of Mrs. Stark’s companions, had been tried and convicted of 
an attempted miscarriage. They had expected to get off—the rela- 
tions of one had even ordered a dinner at a restaurant to celebrate— 
and when they were brought back in the evening, shrieking and 
cursing, the Governor had to be called. 

Then I listened to a wonderful duet. The lamentations and 
howls had at first the mastery, but the Governor had a good 
voice of his own, and gradually got ahead of them. His reason- 
ing, advice and threats and presently consolation and hopes were 
gradually listened to ; exhaustion, too, must have played its part. 
Finally, only whimpers responded, and he came out to me saying, 









WHO FEEDS THE Fame 


Before the farmer can do his best in feeding the nation, he must 
himself be fed. Electric power modernises his methods and 
increases his production. In Edmundsons areas the percentage of 
farms served by electricity is well above the national figure. This 
free enterprise group has fed electricity to neglected rural areas. 
EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION LTD. 


A FREE ENTERPRISE SERVING, THROUGH SIXTEEN COMPANIES, 
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all would be quiet now. Silence continued during the night, 
and next day I heard laughing and singing as usual. 


The prison was badly organised ; there were bugs on the walls 
(till Mrs. Stark introduced Razzia, the Italian Keatings), but under- 
lying all she found 

a sense of essential, fundamental quality, an absence of humilia- 
tion and mechanism, that spared these poor souls and did not 
embitter them. The old civilisation always shows, how- 
ever bad and wicked they are! An innate sense of decorum 
returns to the surface and pulls up even the worst with a recogni- 
tion of the value of graciousness that saves one many a hard 
knock. Truth is not of paramount importance, but kind- 
ness and charity are, and one must not forget it. 


Kind and charitable she is, and serene: it is only rarely that we 
remember that the observer of these happenings was an old lady 
sitting on a narrow prison bed in a cell shared with three others, 
She was shrewd and sensible—‘* Had I better remonstrate bitterly 
and make things difficult or had I better make the best of it and 
make friends all round ”—but she seldom thought about herself 
(there is not one word of complaint), and it is not surprising that 
she left the prison on the very best terms with everyone from the 
Governor downwards ; nor that, after her release, though there were 
now Gestapo agents in every street in Asolo, all her friends openly 
rushed to welcome her home. The Questore, the Governor and the 
other officials she had to deal with had no doubt condoned Fascism, 
though none of them seem to have been active party workers ; but 
they had not allowed Fascism to warp their humanity and kindness— 
qualities shown by so many of the people in this ‘book, qualities 
no less essential to a sound national life than honesty, or a high 
standard of productivity. Mrs. Stark’s diary is only fifty pages long, 
and throws little light on Fascism in Italy ; but it throws a great 
deal on the workings of the human heart. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Fresh Air 


About Education. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Education Today and Tomorrow. Edited by R. W. Moore. (Michael 
Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


Many teachers, particularly women, must at one time or another 
have simpered at the compliment, “ But I should never have thought 
you were a teacher.” As Miss Strudwick enquires, in what other 
profession would a similar remark be taken as a compiiment? Hang- 
men, perhaps, or Civil Servants, but few others. The public injustice 
to teachers is reinforced by the books written about education, for 
they often distil an air of frowsy boredom which prevents those 
who are not obliged to undergo this form of hard labour 
from attempting to read them. Either they are thick 
with high-sounding general platitudes about “the full life” or 
clogged with technical oddities, inexplicable terms like Part II and 
Part III authorities, or the Whisky Money Grant. It is an excellent 
thing, therefore, that, attempting to burst through this fog of bore- 
dom, comes no less a figure than Dr. Joad, whose worst enemies 
have never accused him of dullness. One of the merits of his 
readable book are the vivid illustrations which back up the argu- 
ment. Thus the shocking pay of teachers is demonstrated by the fact 
that the emergency conductresses appointed in the war to Glasgow 
trolley-buses were found to be earning a higher wage than many of 
the teachers employed by the Corporation. The state of general 
knowledge in England is no more reassuring ; in a recent test eight 
out of ten people were unable to name a play by Shakespeare. Noel 
Coward was given as a great British composer by one person in 
eleven, and Longfellow, Strauss, Beethoven and Schubert all appeared 
as Englishmen. Most disquieting of all is the phenomenon which 
Joad describes as the two ladders and the two roundabouts—our dual 
educational system which is at once the prop and mirror of our 
national duality. Apart from the obvious disparity between those who 
cease their education at fourteen and at twenty-two, and the different 
employment open to the two classes, Dr. Joad calculates that if 
you go to Eton you have rather more than two thousand times as 
good a chance of entering Parliament as you would have done had 
you been to an elementary school. His account of the segregation 
of all teachers is horrifying but not altogether plausible. Surely 
public schoolmasters often break away from the routine of winter 
sports and summer camping, and even the elementary school teachers 
do not invariably gravitate together on earnest Cook’s tours, “ know- 
ing nobody else on earth with whom to spend their time?” How- 
ever, he is clearly right to censure the ridiculously early age at which 
entrants to a teachers’ training college have to pledge their future, 
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if they need financial aid, and aiso the petty regimentation and the 
sex segregation withir. these colleges. 

When Dr. Joad was at Oxford he went in a debating team to 
Birmingham, and his shocked perception of the difference between 
the traditional and the new or red brick universities still remains 
vivid. In the latter, he says, the students are learning how to earn 
their living rather than how to achieve a life worth living. Moreover, 
living dispersed with their parents, as they do, and not on the 
premises in common with other students, they miss “ discussion 
societies, the companionship of friends, a glass of beer with one’s 
neighbour before going to bed, all these sudden inexplicable chance 
herdings of the young ” which are so delightful. The geographical 
dispersion of his own college Birkbeck is even more appalling, and the 
daily travelling feats accomplished by some of the students show a 
prodigious tenacity and enthusiasm. He does not, therefore, suggest 
increasing the number of the new universities, but that two of the 
older public schools, Eton and Winchester, should be used for this 
purpose, since their beauty, prestige and antiquity is greater than 
some of the newer colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. He also 
advocates considerably more boys going to public schools, but for a 
shorter time. Those connected with adult education as teachers or 
students will agree that he has justly described the abominable 
meeting places used for this purpose. He envisages the Cambridge 
village colleges as a future model, and gives a most attractive picture 
of their working, their distinguished mural paintings and sculpture, 
their stages, common rooms and canteens. 

The other book is less readable; the articles bear the mark of 
having been delivered as lectures, and their choice of subject seems 
a trifle haphazard. The Headmaster of Harrow, and Mr. Alan 
Cameron are interesting on visual education and broadcasting’ in 
schools respectively. Both emphasise the need of skill, and the 
dangers in the indiscriminate use of these new techniques by the 
teachers. Miss Strudwick, of St. Paul’s, attacks the new Education 
Bill, and the Headmaster of Rugby demonstrates the merits of the 
boarding school. Mrs. Goldsworthy, an organiser of nursery schools 
for the L.C.C., paints a rosy picture of the best kind of nursery school, 
and rightly pleads for more of them. Mr. Morris has the difficult 
task of summarising British education as it is, and he does this 
competently. Both these books are sound and informative, but 
Dr. Joad’s is far more vigorous and entertaining. 

PHOEBE POOL. 


Fiction 
Final Score. By Warren Beck. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 
At Mrs. Lippincote’s. By Elizabeth Taylor. (Peter Davies. 
Thursday Afternoons. By Monica Dickens. (Michael Joseph. 
Double Detection. By Belton Cobb. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


“You must read Warren Beck’s Final Score.” “You must read At 
Mrs. Lippincote’s by Elizabeth Taylor.” 

Novels, we are told by reliable experts, are read, not because 
publishers spend large sums in advertisements, nor because reviewers 
and blurb writers overwork all the adjectives in our language, but 
because you, dear dear Common Reader, say urgently, or earnestly, 


8s. 6d.) 
10s. 6d.) 
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as you sit down to the dinner—or bridge-table: “ You must read .. , 
you must read . ..” Publishers and blurb-writers urge us to 
devour all they sponsor, reviewers are a little less interested ; their 
motives are different, of course, but they have an angle which is pro- 
fessional, and, however persuasive or personal their pens, it remains 
with you and the human voice to generate the real enthusiasm which 
causes thousands and thousands to skip, stagger or slide through this 
novel and then that. Of course, you are not strictly reliable, but 
then neither are publishers, or, alas, reviewers. Taste, unless it is 
faultless, quickly loses potency, so that which pleases one generation 
may be considered utterly boring by the next. For those of you who 
enjoy being first in the field here are two novels by new authors: 
both are topical, both will be discussed and debated by those who 
read them. Final Score is one of the most interesting novels to reach 
this country from America in the last six years. It demonstrates 
lucidly and effectively a new direction in the American novel, which 
for so long has centred round the larger than life central figure of a 
ruthless hero, pioneer or gangster, seen sentimentally or cynically, 
Warren Beck uses such a central figure. Here again is the great he- 
man, the go-getter, but seen critically, sanely, not as a being to 
emulate or admire, but as someone threatening and monstrous, 
Warren Beck’s technique is exceedingly skilful, he creates an atmo- 
sphere of horror and suspense early, and maintains this with ease 
until the climax is reached. ‘The central figure of this remarkable 
novel is a professional sportsman, who, tasting fame early, grows 
greedy and implacable in the pursuit of power. The book is a 
timely study of the contemporary veneration for false values. Bil] 
Hutton is made sinister rather than mysterious. His history, 
material and self-absorbed, is detailed through the observations and 
theories of someone who has followed his career closely, the news- 
paper man Parker; who has been swept along, a dubious and 
detached spectator, whose own integrity protects him from the 
intoxication common to mob movements. Parker and his friend 
Eddie, who tells the story, meet in a public house on the day of 
Hutton’s funeral. “All I’m trying to explain to myself is how 
Hitler’s kind of corruption, the kind that seems to be in the air today, 
is based on something else too, on the resentments of the mean little 
men.” This is an important first novel. 

Elizabeth Taylor in At Mrs. Lippincote’s works on a smaller scale, 
but her story is pertinent enough for all that, since she deals with 
the upheaval caused by war in the lives of individuals. Her technique 
is less assured, and her novel has patches which, insufficiently ex- 
plored, remain vague and unsatisfactory. Sometimes she over-writes, 
and she has a fondness, so unwarrantably popular among. women 
writers today, since none of them manage it very successfully, of 
using coarse expletives. But her virtues are more important. She 
has the rare gift of creating character. She can convey the excite- 
ment of being alive through the small chronicles of day to day 
existence ; not that her novel lacks high spots or incidents. The 
story opens with Julia, her smal! son, her husband and his cousin 
going to live in a furnished house that they have rented, in order that 
they may remain together for as long as they possibly can, in spite 
of the hazards of war. Roddy, a junior officer in the Air Force, has 
taken to his new life with zest. He is the good fellow, the amiable 
mess-mate, hearty, high spirited, but a stickler for form. His 
cousin adores him; she, an unattached romantic, is critical and 
selfish. Julia and her son Oliver are both charming, honest and 
unconventional. It is in the creation of her heroine that the author 
shows her very considerable talent. Julia is a real person, she is 
feminine and unpredictable, she shoulders the terrific burdens that 
war has laid on her resentfully, yet with spirit. She is a triumph. 
Elizabeth Taylor is an exciting writer, and I shall certainly read 
her next book. 

There are happenings galore but very little story in Thursday 
Afternoons. The hero is that most photogenic of creatures the hand- 
some “ boyish ” doctor, a specialist into the bargain, about whom all 
his female patients are crazy. Monica Dickens makes most of them 
stupid, her doctor, too, is a bighearted mutt, who wants to write and 
to give up his fashionable practice for a life on the ocean wave ha! 
ha! The period is just pre-war, the main scene an old-fashioned 
hospital near London. The author is tainted with the fashionable 
coarseness. She double-crosses her poor dear hero unmercifully, and 
delivers him up to.an assassin. But her book, in spite of its lack 
of coherence, is one that you will be most certainly urged to read by 
the majority of your fiction-reading acquaintances. 

Double Detection has a pleasing air of novelty about it. An 
elderly and successful business man is found dead in a dreary seaside 
hotel. Noel Ross and Inspector Burman, drawn to the place for 
very different reasons, quickly decide that he has been murdered 
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ACROSS sent Thy buried fear.” (Shakespeare.) 
(6.) 

1. Perhaps one does not meet him in 13. It might change to a gnu. (6.) 
any case. (10. 14. Carry your drink? (6.) 

9. Go in with me and find her. (6.) 15. Apply the crust from end to end. (7.) 

10. He takes one in with the help of a 16. Portia as judge in Shylock’s view. (7.) 
stick. (10. 17. Layers. (6.) 

11. Precludes. (6. 18. The state of a fugitive. (6.) 

12. It gives one a general idea of the 19. You are old-fashioned in a bit of 
thing. (10.) earth. (6.) 

20. This mineral is almost a fight with 24. Implies wealth. (5.) 
the miller. (9.) 25. “* Divide me like a ——— buck, each a 

21. Hit by travellers. (5.) haunch.” (Shakespeare.) (5.) 

22. It’s simply silly. (5.) 27. Site of a literary mill. (5.) 

23. Age disguised in the domestic store. 28. Henry with a degree for a game. (5.) 
(9.) 29. Mother o’ pearl. (5.) 

26. Even one’s right-hand man might be. 30. He provides oil for the French. (5.) 
(10.) t ro 

31. Henry of “ Progress and Poverty.” (6.) SOLUTION TO 

32. Police pact to become this. (10. CROSSWORD No. 341 


33. A returned bun is just enough for 
him. (6.) 
34. Like an oyster’s will? (10.) 


DOWN 


2. The neighbours sometimes think its 
half in 7 a more appropriate shorten- 
ing. (5.) 

3. They have their roots. (5.) 

“—_, ——, all, all ——-, ———- on 
a wide, wide sea.” (Coleridge.) (5.) 

5. Watery double confirmation of occu- 
pation and tenancy. (¢.) 

6.“A merry heart goes all the day, 








Your sad —— in a_ mile-a.” 
(Shakespeare.) (5.) 

7. See 2. (5.) 

8. It takes shape. (5.) 

12. “ Great king, within this —— I pre- 





SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 19th 


The winner of Crossword No. 341 is MIss BANKS, 21, Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, 2. 


1945 32h 
COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
SIR PHILIP WARTER’S SPEECH 


THE eighteenth ordinary general meeting of the Associated British Pic 
ture Corporation, Limited, was held on Thursday last, at Grosvenor 
— London, W. Sir Philip Warter, the chairman, who presided, 
said: —Ladies and gentlemen,—The directors’ report and the accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1945, have been in your hands for the 
statutory period and, subject ro your agreement, I propose to take them 
as read Agreed.) 








CONSOLIDATED BALANCE-SHEET 

There are few items in the consolidated balance-sheet that call for 
special comment ; the properties, equipment, and sundry investments at 
£22,265,707 are substantially the same as the previous year, but the 
reserves for depreciation and amortisation now stand at £3,286,482. Film 
production rights, &c., show an increase of £154,909, which reflects the 
upward ‘trend of the corporation’s production activities. The increase in 
tax reserve certificates is offset by the provision for taxation. On the 
liabilities side the reserve and undistributed profits at £2,182,277 now 
exceed the ordinary share capital of the corporation, while the mortgages, 
debentures, and secured indebtedness have been reduced during the year 
by £484,114. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

Turning to the profit and loss and appropriation account, it will be seen 
that in accordance with previous practice the provisions for excess profits 
tax and deferred repairs are deducted before arriving at the trading profit 
of the group, which amounts to £2, 135,890, as compared with £2,102,191 
for the previous year. The provision for depreciation and amortisation of 
£351,555 is £25,902 higher than the previous year, while the net profit 
applicable to the corporation is increased from £490,501 to £494,463. 
Having regard to the difficult trading conditions brought about by the 
“V” weapon attacks during the greater part of the year under review, 
this result can be considered as very satisfactory, and the board, having 
made provision for war damage insurance and preference dividend, and 
having allocated £100,000 to general reserve, raising this reserve to 
£1,850,000, recommends to the members the payment of a final ordinary 
dividend of 12} per cent. actual, less tax, making the total distribution for 
the year 20 per cent. less tax. This leaves the carry-forward at £165,710, 
an increase of £31,182 over the amount brought in. The subsidiary and 
associated companies have all achieved satisfactory results. 


ELSTREE AND WELWYN STUDIOS 

The corporation’s studios at Elstree are now being cleared of Army 
stores, for which they have been utilised during the war, and arrangements 
are in hand for extensive modifications and re-equipment which will bring 
them into line with the most modern practice so that the corporation can 
play its full part in the production of high-grade British pictures, for which 
there is an increasing demand both at home and oversea. In the meantime 
film production is being carried on under somewhat difficult conditions 
at our Welwyn studios. The organisation of the Corporation’s distribution 
company, Pathe Pictures, Limited, is being built up and strengthened in 
anticipation of the increased flow of British pictures which will become 
available from our own and other sources. 

The receipts from the Comporation’s cinemas were maintained at a 
high rate during the year under review, but operating costs are increasing 
and Entertainments Tax at its present level will inevitably affect cinema 
attendances. This is a matter on which representations are being made 
to the Chancellor by the Cinematograph Exhibitors Association. 

The retiring directors, Mr. Robert Clark, M.A., LL.B... Mr. Edward 
Maloney, F.C.A., and Dr. Eric G. M. Fletcher, M.P., were re-elected ; 
the a, Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co., and Messrs. 
Wilson, Stirling and Co., were reappointed, aad the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff 
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Each searches for the motive, each finds the criminal, and the 
contrast between their natures and methods makes this short novel 
lively and entertaining. A very good week indeed. You must 
ME 6s JoHN Hampson. 
Shories Notices 

The Dutch Navy at War. By Lieutenant-Commander Kroese, Roya! 


Nether ands Navy. (George Allen and Unwin. 6s. od.) 

ALTHOUGH Dutch warships have fought many actions during the war, 
this book deals only with those few disastrous days in which Holland 
was overrun and with the early fighting in the S.W. Pacific; but 
what it tells, it tells well. The greater part is an account of three 
months’ intensive naval warfare from the beginning of the Japanese 
war to the Battle of the Java Sea. It was a fight to gain time for 
the building up of defences further back, and the few naval vessels 
available to the Allies faced vastly superior forces in their attacks 
on Japanese convoys, .he destruction of which was the only way to 
delay the enemy’s advance through the islands. They attacked until 
they were sunk or disabled. Actions against overwhelming cdds 
always possess a hervic flavour, but Lieutenant-Commander Kroese’s 
account is delightfully simple, leaving both the horrors and the 
hero’sm to the imagination of the reader. In his chapter forecasting 
the Allies’ task in the Pacific he does not underrate its magnitude, 
but he mistakes its length, believing that the final assault on Japan 
could only be undertaken when the Chinese seaboard had been 
recaptured ; and that this in turn demanded the elimination of 
the Japanese strongholds that lay in the path. The book badly 
needs maps ; there are two indifferent track charts of battles, which 
might have been much more informative, and a few illustrations 
which add little to the book. An appendix, containing a chronology 
of the events in the S.W. Pacific during this early fighting, gives an 
indication of how much a few ships contrived to do. 

By Douglas Dixon. ‘John Gifford. 10s. 6d.) 


this account of 


Adventure ts Never Done 
IN spite of the “ penny-dreadful” title and jacket, 
one of the war’s smaller exploits is well worth reading. Since 1942, 
the Admiralty has been employing yachtsmen, retired naval officers, 
bus nessmen, dentists, engineers—in fact, anyone willing with time 
to spare—to ferry small craft from the builders to operational bases. 
This delivery service was welcomed by the Admiralty because of 
the saving in active-service crews ; it was welcomed even more by 
amateur and professional, who .were denied employment in 
account of.age or health. Here tvas something to be 

questions asked, and they re «chance. 
Seventeen of them, led by a full admiral, crossed the Atlantic to 
commission a fleet tender at Manhatten and sail her to Malta. 
They had adventures enough during a voyage of more than 10,000 
miles in a diesel-driven craft a hundred feet long ; and more than 
enough discomfort for a crew whose average age was 50, the senior 
four being close on 70. The author was the executive officer, and 
has writt en a most entertaining account, although too frequently he 
leaves the main theme to discuss less interesting topics. This is an 
excellent book, and well illustrated. 
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SPIRITUAL - MENTAL - MATERIAL 
In September, the East End Mission celebrated its Diamond Jubilee. 
ITS OBJECT has always been.to bring to the people a saving knowledge of our Lord, and 
need, not creed, has dictated 
iTS ACTIVITIES : Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, and Youth Organizations endeavouring to 
train our future manhood to grow up healthy, happy Christian citizens : Its well attended 
Men's Meetings and Sisterhoods speak for the work among the adults 


\TS NEED is. for greatly increased support. The war has left us with very heavy demands 
on our resources for rebuilding and re-furnishing, etc. Please help with a Thanksgiving 


cheque to 


—— 1885) ast éne 


1, Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, E.1. 





The Rev RONALD F. W. BOLLOM, 
Cuperintendent o 
35 





Alf, Sarah and 
the Little "Un 


A friend of the Mission recently sent us a cheque for £60 as a special DIAMOND 


May we acknowledge a similar amount from you, or even a smaller 
for each Anniversary ’ 


(UBILEE GIFT 
sum—say 10/- 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
Ir is a striking indication of the hopefulness of investment sentiment 
that the steadily accumulating evidence of the transition difficulties 
of British industry is not inducing any substantial selling. Sharply. 
reduced profits, accompanied in some cases by dividend cuts, haye 
been announced by a very fair sprinkling of iron and steel ang 
engineering concerns in the past two weeks, and although it js 
dangerous to generalise about an industry so diverse in its products 
as engineering, I should not be surprised if a large number of com. 
panies run into a substantially lower range of gross profit figures 
during the next twelve months. 
E.P.T. FACTOR 
To what extent shareholders may be called on to bear the brunt 
of a fall in gross trad:ng results will depend partly on the tax position 
of the various companies, and partiy on directorial policy. It js 
fortunate that in the great majority of cases the companies now facing 
transition problems are those whose gross earnings have been on an 
abnormally high level during the war. In consequence, most of 
them have been paying large sums to the Exchequer in Excess Profits 
Tax, and the net amount which has remained for distribution in 
dividends has formed a very small part of the gross profits total, 
It follows that a reduction in gross earnings is cushioned by the 
incidence of taxation so far as shareholders are concerned. It is still 
possible, however, that some boards of directors will consider it 
mere commercial prudence to conserve resources and declare smaller 
dividends during the transition phase. 


THE CONDITION OF MARKETS 

As for the general condition of markets, it remains much the same 
in spite of transition problems and the disappointing course of 
international events. Most investors, it seems, are content to hold 
on and even to increase their commitments as funds accumulate, on 
the theory that a gradually rising trend of gilt edged prices will 
lever up leading industriais through the process of yield adjustment, 
and that somehow or other the enormous banked-up demand for 
goods will be met by larger output sold on a reasonable margin of 
profit. With that view I am in agreement, but I think it is con- 
sistent with a conviction that there is not very much to “go for” 
over the next year or two in a wide range of. industrial ordinan 
shares. After all, yields are low, and, as I see things, it will bea 
miracle if the national income, in terms of money, does not suffer 
a fairly substantial, if only temporary, contraction in the transition 
period. That seems to me to point to a smaller pressure of money 
on the stock markets, as other avenues. of spending are 
opened up and the supply of new securities is increased. 

The next major influence, fer gocd or ill, on the level of industrial 
promised interim budget. Broadly, the 
a moderate reduction in Excess Profits Tax, 
some alleviation of the income-tax burden and adjustments in the 
Purchase Tax designed to help trade. Just how the fulfilment of 
these hopes is to be reconciled with the obvious need to keep a 
tight rein on anything which might accentuate the inflationary 
tendencies already at work in our economy, it is hard to see, but one 
need not despair of the Treasury’s ingenuity. If, as I expect, Mr. 
Dalton shows a constructive spirit helpful to business enterprise, 


especiaily 


share prices, will be the 


market is expecting 


industrial ordinary share prices should at least maintain their present . 


level. 


good 


In the heavy E.P.T. payers there would be scope for some 
rises. 








Tue Ministry of Supply have granted additional paper for 
periodicals to be sent overseas. This will enable copies of 
The Spectator to be forwarded to friends of our readers, 
both civilians and those in the Forces, in any part of the 
world, except enemy occupied territory. Subscription rates: 
Civilians, 303 per annum ; members of the Forces on active 
service, 26s. per annum. Please send instructions, accom- 
panied by a remittance, to The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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liv.-, gach ne qveraging 
DVERTISER requires re a nN us own dai 
A use Horse-power maeaterial Will inspect any- 
where in Home Counties. Fair price paid. Please write t 

Ridge Cottage College Ride, Bagshot, Surrey 
voll FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write ior 

Fur Crusade ieaflets, which also tell now to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C 
VAN DEN Byt, Wappenham, Towcester 

GREAT SAVING.—OVERCOATs. sults, urned 
A EQUAL TO NEW trom 70/- List FREE,— 
WALKER’S SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORK 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46. Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
UTHORSHIP, by L. A. G. Strong, the Novels 
and Broadcaster, discusses the practical prospects 
2/6, booksellers or 2/9 post free.—Ross 
<, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 


i 
m ali branches 
CarFrrs Books 
ERMALINE. 
ij The Bread we all enjoy 
Ask your Baker. 
OOKPLA IES vesigned and printed co your specia 
requirements Stamp brings tull particulars.— 
Cuarkt Lane Head. Windermere 
ANCER SUFFERER (Case 54045).—65. In desperate 
need of extra nourishment. Has been selling furniture 
to meet needs. Jewellery gratefully received.—NATIONAL 
SocieTyY FOR CANCER ReiEF, 2 (S), Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey. 
bay COFFEE. Freshly roasted, whole or ground, 
8/-, post free. Quality guaranteed.—RALPH 
, Kenya Coffee Depot, London Road, Ware, 


YOUNCIL Room available for meetings at moderate 
( rate, seats Central position Apply to: 
SgcreTaRY, Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, Westminster, S.W.1. 

YUSTUMERS OF HEAL’S w ne London area wh 
C wish (o dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
w write co Heat & Son Lrpo. 196 Tottenham Cour 
Road W | 

ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
1D TION appeals for help to enable a WIDOW SUF- 
FERING FROM A STROKE to remain in a home where 
she is well cared for. (Case 281.)—Appeal “S,” 74, 
Brook Green, London, W.6. 

UPLICAILING typing, shorthand Balance Sheews, 
] MSS.. Piays, etc., by qualified expert.— Muss STONE 
Eagle House, 109, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. WHI. 9682. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned 

twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps io 
hrst iesson co S. R. (2), Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 


ta honda Trust Lrp.. & Clifford Street, 


New Bond Street London l Telephone 
REGen >98?, 
‘ENTLEWOMAN requires sitting-room, bedroom, 
G kitchen, bathroom, w.c., in furnished house.— 
Box No. 313. 


1VOD HABITS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 
G Wili you continue your weekly collections and give 
chem co Guy’s? Write or ring APPEAL SECRETARY Guy’s 
Hospital, S.E.1. (Hop 3334.) 
ee repaired by expert craftsmen. Moderate 
harges. Post or call to REMAKE HANDBAG Co. 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 
EAL & SON are now able to undertake the AL- 
TERATION AND ADAPTATION oi customers 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS.—Heat & SON. 196 
Tottenham Court Road. W.1 
ADDERED STOCKINGS mvisibly 
4 three days. Callers only—no post. 
Menpers Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
Ludgate Circus.) 
-LODIAN MODELS IN FINE WOOL CREPE,— 
4 Enchanting colours, a fine range of cloths and nearly 
30 styles designed by our experts. Models to measure from 
66/--—Write for style book (price 6d.) and patterns.— 
a Lrp. (SP.24), Union House. Bridge Street, 


mended in 
BELL INVISIBLE 
(Five doors from 


L iemeaay Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrs. E. R. JENNINGS, 
35, Meadow Walk, Ewell Epsom, Surrey. 

LERARY lypewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
copy 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarvane (C.), 

The Study, 96. Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 

4 redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write RM/MONO, 23, W.C.1. 
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TUBERCULOSIS can be conquered through 
RESEARCH : EDUCATION : SOCIAL CARE : 
for all enquiries write to Tavistock House, 


W.L.t. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the 
PREVENTION of TUBERCULOSIS. 
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“THE BANK-INSURANCE 
Group of Trusts provides a choice 
of freely marketable investments 
spread over the shares of selected 
British banks and insurance compan- 
ies. Trust funds exceed £16 million. 
Managers: Bank Insurance Trust Cor- 
poration, Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3 
Units may be bought and sold (and leaflet 
obtained) through any Stockbroker or 
Bank, from 20 to 5,000 at a time, at 
quoted prices which are free of Agent’s 
Commission and Stamp Duty. Estimated 
yields are gross, subject to reduced 
British Inc. Tax at rates shown below 
(after deducting Dominion Inc. Tax Relief) 
and are calculated on quoted prices which 
include all costs of purchase. 


PRICE. YIELD % 
Bank-Units 


UL es 


18/10} £3.2.6 
British Inc. Tax at 8/11 in £. 
(37 British Banks & 3 Discount Co's.) Post-war 
recovery is emphasised by 43% of Trust fund being 
invested in shares of Dominion and Colonial banks. 
Trustees: Martins Bank Ltd. 
19/9 £3.4.8 


Insurance-Units 
British Inc. Tax at 97 in £. 

(30 British Insurance Co's.) A recognised “* hedge’ 

against inflation: a general rise in prices means 

increased premium income 

Trustees : Williams Deacon’s Bank. I td. 


Bank-Insurance Units 18/9 £3.3.5 
British Inc. Tax at 9/3 in £. 

(53 British Banks & Insur. Co's.) This Trust combines 

the qualities of the above two Trusts. 

Trustees : Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee Co. Ltd. 


Cornhill Deferred Units 11/73 

(87% Insurance, 8%, Banks, 5% Gov. stock.) The 
only “ geared’* Unit Trust, specially devised for 
those who realise the soundness of insurance shares as 
a long-term investment. Appreciation (or deprecia- 
tion) of these Units, after deduction of a semi-annual 
charge against capital of ¢ of 1%, is about double that 
of a simple investment in Insurance shares. Apprecia- 
tion during past year approx. 20%. Dividend paid 
for 1944 at the rate of 1.9827d. nett per Unit. 
Trustees: Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee Co. Ltd. 


, 











PEN tor the Winter and Spring. Lee Bay Hote.. Sunny 
( and sheltered position. Rooms available from 
roy oo onwards at reduced terms.—JOHN HAMILTON, 
Lee Bay Hotei, Lee. near Ilfracombe, Devon. 

NEAVIEW, Isle ot Wight. Attractively turnished 
Ss HOUSE TO LET, Sept. 25 to June 10; 6 gns. per 
week. Or would assign 2l-years’ lease (rental £100 p.a.) 
and sel] most contents, including antique furniture for 
£3,000, or would dispose of lease at a price to be agreed 
and sell fixtures and fittings at valuation. Old-world garden: 
7 beds. All main services and modern conveniences.— 
Reply Box No. 307 








BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 






ELLERMAN 





Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 

75, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


104-7, London, 


1945 
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TAMPS.—Bniush Coioniais (including Guernsey Bi- 
sects) sent On approval against references.—S. LESLIE. 
1, College Street. Guernsey GI 
“TIXOM EONG’S superb—a joy to light ”"— 


Smokers judg zment’s always right. 
_ 5 on + D” BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made irom old shirts, or your own material. «- gns. 
each. Plgase write for details to Dept. A.14.—RESARTUS 

Lrp., 18379, Queensway, W.2 

NH N Ms 4 wa. Dek uw LOMURKUW ? 
—Fres DIiood ded im ournalism and iterature, 
Develop your jatem talents in your spare ume with the 


LONDON ScHooL OF Jou RNALISM—the only schooi under the 
patronage of leading newspaper propnetors. REDUCED 
FEES. Speciai courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Piays, Eng. Luerature. 
Persona’ tuition by correspondence. No time umit. Free 
advice and Booklet trom Prospectus Dept, u.S.].. 
97 Gordon Square. London W.C.1 Mus 4574 





EXHIBILIONS AND LECTURES 


i RAINS TRUST on CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
WRITING. 
QUESTIONS FAMOUS SOVIET WRITERS 
answered by 
Marjorie Bowen, Arthur Bryant, John Lehmann, Desmond 
MacCarthy, Esther MacCracken Louis MacNeice, Stephen 
Potter, V. S. Pritchett, Herbert Read. 
QUESTION Master: J. B. PRIESTLEY. 
Caxton Har, S.W.1, Ocroser 24TH, at 6.30 p.m. 
Tickets 7/6, 5/- 2/6 from The S.C.R. Writers Group, 
98, Gower Street, W.C.1. (Euston 6272). 
Simultaneous Brains Trusts are being held in Birmingham, 
—. Newcastle, Glasgow, Leeds, Bristol. Cardiff 


and Taunton. 

] IVERSIONS on Current Affairs, Literature, Music, 
etc. An interesting entertainment. Talks, debates, 

readings. Commencing Thursday, October 18th, 8 p.m., 


trom 


Sag Hall, nema 1/- collection. Organiser : 
Mrs. GEORGE Du 
.ARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS. Autumn 


‘4 Exhibition, now on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham 

Court Road, W.1. 
EKAL’S EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTING. Works by S. Dennant-Moss, A. V. 
Billinghame, oe Young and others. 196 Tottenham 
’ TDAR. 5700), 4 th 2.30 tHE 
pt OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS 
NV ODERNIZATION OF SPELLING WITH A 
VIEW TO MAKING ENGLISH AN INTER- 
NATIONAL LANGUAGE. 

First London Conference to be held at the International 
Forum of the City _ Literary Institute, Spuckley Street, 
off Drury Lane, W.C.2, on Saturday, 6th October at 5.30. 

| By, : Dr. M. Fouiicx, M.P. 
Admission Free. 

TEW CHURCH COLLEGE LECTURE, 1945.— 
i Rev. R. STaANtey, B.A., will lecture on “ Anthro- 
pology and the Fall.”” At Swedenborg Hal!, Bloomsbury 
Way, 7.C.1. Thursday, October llth, at 7.30 p.m. 
Admission Free. 
| Nat ay JONES GALLERY, October 8th—November 

3rd. Sculpture and Paintings by ExizaBeTH SPuRR. 
First Floor, Sloane S.W.1. Daily 9—5.30, 
Saturday 1 o'clock. 

CULPTURE in the Home.”” An exhibiuon arranged 

Ss by the Artists’ “international Association at Hras 
Tottenham Court Roa 


Square, 


‘W.HE LEFEVRE “GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond 
Street, W.1. PAINTINGS AND RELIEFS by BEN 
NICHOLSON. Daily 10—5.30. Sats 10—1. 


) le ee toe 4 Physiology and Mechanics ot Piano 

Technique. 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by JAMES 
Curnc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon. 

Saturdays at 3.15, beginning October 6th, 14, Hanover 
Street, London, W.1. 

October 6th: “‘ The Method ot Approach.” 
from the SecRETARY, James Ching Pianoforte 
21, Wigmore Strect, London, W.1. 


Particulars 
School, 





including 3 
Purchase Tax . 
Obtainable only from Retailers 
_NEI CO. (Sheffield) LTD. & 


each 
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one 2H (SLO. coe Wilton Place, Hyde ark Corner. — TNIVERSITY OF ABERDERBYN 
Bernard Shaw * Mrs jarren’s Profession.” } P , 
Evenings (ex. Mon.) 7. "sat. 2.30 and7. Sun.7 M’ship 2/6. THE CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
~- | Thec HAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY unde. the 
— — » vatronage University Court becomes vacant thro. 
APPOINTMENTS the resignation of Professor John A. Carroll, M.A., Ph.) 
None of the vacancies advertised below *, clates tw haa Ge : [7 canteens for the po 
anyone to whom the Control of Engagemes. Urder oj requested to lodge their scald “sib the pote Bg of rs 
1945 applies. University by Icbruary 15th 1946. 
».B.C. invites applications from men and women, ma er mn ot Appointment may be obtained trom the 
>» British only, for Senior Programme Assistant 51g . ‘ : 
West European Region in London. Duties consist of es H. J. SUTCHAR r, 
planning and preparing broadcasts in the English Leagues sonee. SSeretany } 
tor Europe. Knowledge of international and especially 
ot European affairs, and some writing ability, essential. EDUCATIONAL " 
Experience of broadcasting useful. Salary noi more than DUL T EDUCATIONALIST. —* Your concise postal. 
£687 on appointment rising ¥ £900 per 3 am f » ee on ci nengan | IN yan + has shown | 
£44 4s. Od. per annum cost of living bonus and family H ; $ Hy me how to interesting and enjoy speaking.”’ Details 
allowances. Appointment to unestablished staff; entry there is still available im from HILary Pace, 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. FRO, L 
to permanent staff subject to later consideration. Appli- this country a cigarette TaiRST CLASS GERMAN LESSONS  & 
cations with details of age and experience to APPOINTMENTS . . ’ 3 vy iploma 
Orricer, Broadcasting House, London, W.', must be which gives you a pleasure I Teacher (Austrian). Many years’ experience. Good A 
received within 7 days of this advertisement. Mark which millions seck but conversationalist. _ Best references.—Mrs. Liesmany, 
envelopes “ West European Assistant.” 7, Nevern Place, S.W.5. (Fro. 1320). h 
JQYPON PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH. never find. In the full yIRTON COLLEGE CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS. flavour and the rich aroma THE JEX-BLAKE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP o 
7 were of the best Turkish leaf the value of £250 a year, tenable for three years, and open 
Applications are invited for the Byron Professorship of — . to women graduates of any University, is offered for research 
English Language and Literature in the University of you find not the titivation in any branch of learning, except Mathematics, Science | 
Athens. The duties of the Professor will include lecturing, of the senses but smooth and allied subjects. Further particulars can be obtained ' 
tutoring and administration. The basic salary will be from 2 . 2 from the SecreTaRY, Girton College, Cambridge, to whor 
£1,000 to £1,200 according to qualifications and experience, soothing satisfaction. And, applications should be sent on or before 15th January, 1946 | 
and in addition cost of living and marriage allowances . ° } OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Vrosta: [unos 
be paid <a in Sobranie Turkish No. 6 tor Lond. Matric., Sept: Ent... B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Eoon, 
Applications should be submitted as early as possible : B.Com., B., , an iploma. oderate Fees. 
to the Epucationat Director, The British Council, you have this leaf blended instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker M.A., LL.D, - 
3, Hanover Street, W.1, from whom further particulars by a master hand into a Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL OXFORD (Est. 1894) 
can be obtained. . hich bl A CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. Unique, 
( ‘OMPETENT SECRETARY required immediately cigarette which enables A 1 personel. a a. Inclusive Ke 
t Dr. J. H. Oldh k ristian ° S ai iculars 0. 
HR BRA, ADT  - you to cut down your 1 HuBLIc AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
with references :—20, Balcombe Street, Dorset Square, consumption of cigarettes BOOK (BOYS).—56TH ANNUAL IssuUE 
NW. é : a 
while you increase the This is the Oficial Book of reference ot the Headmasters 
‘IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. pleasure of smoking That Conference and of the Incorporated \KaAaM ot Prepara- U 
j ad Schools. It is published by H. F. W. Deane & Sons 
The Civil Ser: ice Commissioners announce two vacancies is why we are proud to Museum Street, London, m S! 
for temporary Assistant Directors of Examinations in their c E ‘HE (QUEEN’S "SECRETARIAL COLLEGE ( (throug: 
Department The posts will be filled by competitive offer you the satistaction of 7 bombing), now at 20-22, Queensberry Place. $.W7 tu 
interviews held at the Civil Service Commission on Telephone : Kensineton 8583 
November 1 3th (Tuesday) and November 14th (Wednesday) "WHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE m 
The posts are open to either sex and will be tenable for S O 8 re A N | E | (Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. eX 
3—5 years. Candidates must be not more than 55 years 5306-8. Residential Branch St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, , 
of age on September Ist, 1945. They should be university Bucks. Fulmer 256 ‘ Yi 
graduates with First or Second Class Honours in English, TURKISH No. 6 T NIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE st: 
for one post, and in Modern Languages, preferably French U } founded 1887, prepares students for London 
aad or German, for the other Experience in teaching Tani ate 
will be valuabie qualification made by the makers of BALKAN Caney Rape , meee ot Ee 
Persons whose present employment is controlled by the SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes Cambridge Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical be 
Ministry of Labour and National Service are not debarred Teachers’ Diplomas etc. The College is an Educations pl 
from applying Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concern 
The duties of an Assistant Director of Examinations are Highly qualified resident tutors. Low tees: instalments tw 
ee — —_ ae = examination of sulla the Free re-preparation in event of tailure. Prospectus pos it 
valuing of candidates’ work, the preparation of syllabuses, “8 . . . l 
interview boards, and contact with educational bodies. ——— free trom ReGtstrar, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge SCI 
he salary scale for men is £500 a year rising by annual . 
increments of £3 to a maximum of £800; for women we 
£400 a year rising by annual increments of £25 to ) maxi- . it = wi 
mum ot £650 The initial salary will vary according to U y 
experience and qualifications but will not exceed £700 niversi | wh 
for men and £560 for women. 4 by Octobe | 
Applications for interview must be received by October e p d at 
19th, 1945, on a form which can be obtained, with orres on ence 1)! ane 
information, from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 5-¢ 
mission, 6, Burlington Gardens, W.1. College dis 
ONMOUTH SCHOOL } r IC col 
s oa Founder : Wa. Briccs, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B | FI |: OO | S ; 
HEADMASTERSHIP sheer tiga ; mee NILIN wis 
Principal: Cect. Briccs, M.A., M.C. MEDI Cc AT E D 
The Governing Body of the above Endowed School Vice-Principal : ARNOLD SAXELBYS, : E pre 
invite applications for the post ofp HEADMASTER. The M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 5 ian me a @ | lod 
School has been recognised by the Ministry of Education D -G.LC M.A | A S] | | f: S 
as a Direct Grant School for the past 36 years, and applica- Arts Director : G. L. Cocke, M.A. Oxon. 4 Au ah por 
tion has been made to the Ministry for its continuance as a Science Director : q d P h h 
Direct Grant Grammar School. Consideration will be Georcs WALKER, Ph.D. Camb., M.Sc. Syd. embodying the the 
given only to applicants who are Graduates of a University f ° at | 
in the United Kingdom, and preference will be shown to manutacturing - th 
those who hold an Honours Degree. f . e 
Full particulars and forms of application may be obtained Cou rses o u y experience of be 
from the Clerk to the Governors of Monmouth School, . h 
9, Agincourt Street, Monmouth. for London University Matriculation, Special ogy years hav 
}ROFESSORSHIP OF BRITISH HISTORY AND : * : 
pp “INSTITUTIONS. Entrance, Intermediate and Degree Exams.; , tior 
" — sr also for School and Higher School Certi- 
UNIVERSESY CF SAMA. ficates (Oxford, Cambridge, Northern os ' Dc 
Applications are invited for the fone of Bebaich Uniy., and others), Pre-Medical, Law, etc. MENTHOL & BUCALYPTUS I 
History and Institutions in the University of Salonica : : CATARRH- ANTISEPTIC THROAT | 
I he duties of the Professor will include lecturing, tutoring U.C.C. is an Educational Trust, not conducted . 
and administration. Candidates should possess qualifica- primarily as a profit-making concern, its main sor 
tions in Modern British History and/or English Literature. objects being the efficiency of its courses and the up 
The basic salary will be from £700 to £850 according to success of its students. Low fees; instalments. e 
qualifications and experience, and in addition cost of living all 
and marriage allowances will - —. > 4 hav 
Applications should be submitted as early as possible 4 - F 
to the Epuc ones er oem The British nr eo _cTus (mention exam.) Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. unk 
3, Hanover Street, W.1, from whom furt articular , hale - dele 
on be obtained , . may be obtained post free from the Registrar, V _ os eens at t 
‘ALBOT SETTLEMENT FOR WOMEN.—Residen 76 Burlington House, Cambridge -ancashire of ¢ 
HEAD wanted Jan., 1946, C. of E.. ( omn unicant ’ = 
Application torms trom the Hon Sec. 14 trom ey Hill 4 gene 
Bromiev Kent —— » - char 
Entered as second-class mail r at the New York, N.Y Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Printed Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LTD., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C a! | published by Tae SrreTaror, LtD., at their offices, No. 99 Gow or St., London, W.C.1.—Friday dctober 5, 1945. 








